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ABSTRACT 

, This document contains nine essays which provide 

guidelines and directions for implementing competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE) programs. Selections include the following: (a) 

Characteristics of Competency-based Teacher Education Programs;" (b) 
"The Development of a Comprehensive Competency-Based Teacher 
Education Program: A Model for change;" (c) "Process to Product: A 
Competency- Based Teacher Education Program in Student Teaching;" (d) 
"Initiating a Performanco-Based Teacher Education Conversion on a 
Shoestring;" (e) "Competency-Based Teacher Education in Small 
Colleges and Rural Areas;" (f) "Performance Contracting for Student 
Teachers;" (g) "Evaluation of Teacher Competence Based on Pupil 
Behaviors/" (h) "The Relationship Between Education Accreditation 
Criteria and the Competency Approach;" and (i) "current Responses to 
competency- Based Teacher Education:" Selected references are included 
at the end of each essay. (JS) 
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Foreword 



C ompelciKv KiseJ tcd^hei educition has hec!> in the educational 
liniehghl tunv toi dboiit five \e.iis. Much hds been wntten about !t*iind 
numerous conlerences have dealt with it, but even so, feu in.stilutions have 
been able to convert then entire teachei education programs info a CBTE 
mode rhis IS not because educators think that CB iti is without merit but 
rathe! because ot the monun ental task involved in makinu the transition. 
Philosophies need to be redefined, both college c^nd public sl^hool personnel 
lequire extensive in^^ervicc training, and* new cooperative endeavors be- 
tween schools and colleges need Ho be airanged. These are but a few of the 
majoi issues which must be tackled when considering a CBTE approach. 

CofnpctefH\lUi\i'd I cm her Ldiuation, ^\ Potpourri j>l Perspectives 
provides the members of Aft: ,with some guidelines and directions for im- 
plementing CBTE programs A wide variety of peispectives are pKsentcd 
ranging from philosophical concerns iiAolved in the change strategy all the 
way to I specific plan for implementing a CBTE program ' on a shoe:.tring/' 

Floyd Waterman begins by describing some of the characteristics and' 
components of CBIT! programs and suggests that most are more systematic 
than miditional programs of teacher education. Next Richard Ishler and 
Joan Inghs pre,ser a model jor changing to CBTE and describe how tfte- 
model was applied in convertTng the Uni>versity of Toledo's program. * 

In the next section of the bulletin, two papers .ne presented which de-' 
scribe specific CBTE programs. Donald Chase, William Harris, and Mar- 
garet Ishler describe Bowling Green State University's CBTE program in 
student tetiching w hich is an example of beginning • ih tfie final experience 
and working from there to convert to CBTE. Philip nosford hnd Jijick Saun- 
ders prove that the conversion process does not nece.ssarily require outside 
funding as they describe how a CBTE program vvas developed at New Mex- 
ico State University *'on a shoestring.''* 

Caroline Gillin assures us that CBTE can be implemented in small colleges 
and rural areas and presents the ten commandments for doing so. ^ 

Michael Wolfe and Phillip Bugg discuss how one component of CBTE, 
performance contracting, can be used successfully during U\q student teach- 
ing experience This is followed by Robprt HatfieldVs plan for evaluating' 
teacher competence based on pupil behaviors. 

Robert Roth provides some insights into the relationship?^ between CBTE 
and accreditation criterja. In his paper he discusses both nat/onal and state 
accrediting agencies and points out that most teacher education standards 
do, in fact, support the defining of teacher competencies. 

In the final paper, Walter Sandefur, Douglas Westbrook, and Way man 
Dev'er present some national viewpoints regarding the CBTE movement. 
rhe> discusij both the advantages and disadvantages as perceived by various 
professionals in teacher education. 

^ I should Jike to thank Dr. Donald Hawk for his assistance in selecting the ^ 
papers for inclusion in this bulletin. Also my gratitude is .exteiided to Dr.. 
Ruth Heidelbach and members oflhe ATE Communications Comm'ittce 
Review Team for valuable assistance in preparing this bulletin, 

Richard E. Ishler, Editoj 
Chairman bf Communications 
Committee 
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As A result uf natu)nal focus on CBTE, another aspect of the Association was the 
establishment of a Commission on CBTE. This Commission was formed in June of 
19?3 to avsist ATE in i\s exploration of CBTE. A number of the tonlnbuting authors 
are members of the Commission, 
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Movvl I Waterman t ' . 

I'nivcisilv of Nebraska 

iU Onuhd ^ ' . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPETENCY-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS " ' 

emergence of competency based or performance-baj>eJ teacher edu- 
cation programs can be traced to a variety of factor^ present on different 
campuses to some degree. Student discontent might have been a factor on 
one vampus while faculty invAjlvement in experimentation could be a factor 
In another college or department of education. Moves toward more account- 
ability can be related to much of the pui>h toward performance objectives 
and demands for program changes. Research i>ponj>orcd by the U.S. Office 
of Education atid the much publicized nine funded elementary models gave 
the competency based movement in teachei education a major thrubt. Some 
state departments of vjducatlon have mandated elements of competency- 
based teacher education. Whatever the motivation, there i,s bcarely a btate 
untouched by the movement and yet !here ib much confubiun between pro- 
fessionals over what constitutes a competency or performance-based 
teacher education program. It can also safely be said that there are some 
programs that are given much national attention and still other programs are 
claiming W be competency baseo in the same way that other so-called inno- 
vations are often identified without evidence of actual program sub-^lanc^. 
The bandwagon approach is as apparent in the competency-based teacher 
education movement as in any publicized movement that sweeps the coun- 
try Interestingly, there are programs which have been labeled by their ad- 
ministiators oi faculty members as "75 to 80 percent CBTE'' while students 
in those very programs indicate that they do not recognize any part of the 
program as having a competency -based component. There are groups of 
teacher educators who have associated competency -based teacher educa- 
tion with a particular type of governance plan, or their perception of what 
the state department has demanded of programs. 

The characteristics identified below do'not arise out of a particular pro- 
gram description or a mindset growing out of a favorite arrangement of the 
writer. Rather, they are results of the writer's own observations after visiting 
a number of programs that have been identified as CBTE programs and also 
as a result of personal visitations with program designers and of readings in 
the field. ' 

AV)/V Derived Perception of Teacher 

Many of the newer teacher education projects grew out of a study of the 
nature of teaching and attempts to define teaching in terms of vaiious situa- 
tions, tasks, or expectations generally held by the faculty and designers of 
the teacher education program. If, for example, the teacher is viewed as a 
mere functionary in a bureaucratic organization and one who has little or 
nothing to say about selection of content, development of teaching 
strategies, and one who is subjected to a function^try role, then the com- 
petencies, expectation^, skills, and attitudes and performances of such a 
teacher wtll be quite different from a teacher prepared as a decision maker 
for example. If program designers view the teache^as a mere functionary 

I 



cxpoClcJ u> carr\ out certain opciatipns tAMinplcmcnt a picilcsignal cur- 
Tictihim then tiaining.piogram Aperienccs'jnd pu^giarn oiucomcs will be 
gieaiK attcctcll tn that pcMccption ol t^o tcachciN roles, , 

I hcic'aie progians ihat mow teachers as h.vvingmany roU iimlcr varying 
NciN ol ci .umyances, but the purpos^J of this discussion istiot-fo define i\ 
li>ng liNi ot lolc perceptions The point is raised merely to s ggest that C BTH 
prrgrafys must take cogni/ance of the \lirions loles of leachtng. Whether the 
competencies arc lole derived from lui an<dysis of existing cla.ssrooms, 
* common agreenicMU on desired characieiisiio. competencies, oi skills, or 
Jrom ^i sur\e\ t»f teachers and oi adminfstiators expicssing general goaLs for 
, teachers, the pomt is that the CBTK pi^,ogiam starts with a perception of a 
teacher I he expectations ob\iousl\ reJate to the final list of skills, c\im- 
,peiencies;attitudes, and expectations otahe teacher. 

Manv. of the battles of faciiiiv center luound the philosophies concerning 
general educatjon. specialization, and the battle^become more fierce when 
pri>tessional component elements ate discussed. One CBTE program has 
suggested that a beginning place for pu.giam design »\^ould b-j to have fac- 
communitv persons, patents, and legents woik with statements about 
education on whuh there can be common agreement. These "We agree'' 
lists can be the starting point for defining specific objectives and goals for the 
leachcis and the roles perceived for them. 

Spei ifivJ Ouu ome\ uml hxpa tatiopts 

After uieniifMiig the philosophical issues, and the sources of. agreement on 
role expectations, there must "be som^ geneial goals of the CBTE program 
v^h^ch are further refined into majoi competencies or expectations tor 
teachers Competencies are sub-divided, sometimes clustered together, and 
a sv stem ot delivcrv of instruction is devised. Please note tha. the writer has 
caretvillv avoided saying that a ''must" for CBTE is the modularized instruc- 
irona! package However, performance modules arc a very convenient de- 
livcrv svstem and such a system wan also provide foi grcxiter fiexibility and 
maximum i>pportunitv to individiuli/e programs for students. 

In the past, teacher 'education program\ have tended to express global 
•vApectations lor the jeacher with a seiies of experiences (courses) outlined 
as either recfj^iremenls or options for students, but the program components 
have not heen earefullv related in many cases, and seldom were such pro- 
grams characterized bv dearlv stated behavioral objectives. A mmimum 
essential tor a competeiicv -based teacher education program is clearly de- 
Jineil ob|< ctives. 

Ih hiiMorul ohh i ti\\ s have been discussed endlessly in educational litera- 
ture and thev have somejimes been identitied as the ''cancer of curriculum'* 
or the - chains of behavfori .m" >et no responsible educator has ever advo- 
cated that behavioral objective^ be limited only to very strict cognitive 
areas Ml ol the learning domains— tiffective, cognitive, psychomoter— arc 
important and specific skills apd competencies arc lelated to behavioral 
, objectives, in CBTE program.. Ever> CBTE program known to the writer 
stresses the importance of attitudes and working in the affective objectives. 

That there are difficulties in defining dearly stated objectives in the affec- 
trve area (which can be documented by student performance) wilJ not be 
domed but have we not always encountered difficulty in working with at- 
liiudes'> While there are many unresolved problems, some outstanding 
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Mruies have been made in CB FK programs working with all domains. 
^ - Ihcpoinnsthat to the c \tcnt possible, cvcrv competency, skill or attitude 
i:\pecled as a program outcome is related to clearlv stated **behaviors'' m 
some ot the affective objectives. The chaiactensiij: of outcomes clearlv 
Identified and related to specific objectives is the concept that the writer 
wishes to stress at this point. The college student m a CBTFi pvo^um should 
have manv opportunities to demonstrate'' his attitudes, his knowledue, and 
his performance in working with learners as well as demonstrating skill in 
uiili/ing knowledge and strategies or procei»ures. 

Siudepit Aiiountiihdit\ 

• I he lehance on clearlv defined behavioral objectives leads into the 
char.^cteristic of student accountabilit) . In the CBTE program the stress is 
on performance (observable skills, competencies) rather than upon the com- 
pleling a specified number or credit hours or courses. The CBTE program 
which arranges competencies and clusters of competencies in the form of 
instructional modules, demands that the student demonstrate his perfor- 
mance before a rev lew panel or asses-^ment gioup. The student also is helped 
to become more indivulually accountable since he is we!! aware of the objec- 
tives of the module at the outset. Self-assessment, then is one of the out- 
come's of a program that holds the student accountable for gaining specific i 
ski K or competencies Students are given many opportunuies to practice / 
and to demonstrate competencies and to be certified as having met minimal 
levels of competencv . 

While student accountability is a general characteristic of CBTE pro* 
grams, there is no implication that only the student is accountable for the 
quality of the program or curriculum design. Such is ajoint responsibility of 
the faculty . the students, the public schools, and the community at large. As 
instructional modules are made available as part of the CBTE curriculum, 
thev are the result of testing and perhaps several modifications before they 
become a part of the program for more than a few *'test students.'' The 
tesung of modules also help students, to become accountable because they 
sharcMn the responsibiiny for the production of moJules that meet the needs 
, of other students expected lo gain competencies. 

Shared Responsibility for Proi^nmi 

While students are accountable in the CBTE program and faculty depend 
upon student input and testing of modules, there is a clear responsibilitj for 
faculty and program designers to review the curriculum constantly. This 
characteristic of shared responsibility makes for a more open, dynamic, 
responsive program that is ever in the proces s of review. Professors from 
various disciplines are interacting with each other, with students, with par- 
^ ents, and with public school personnel. M.uv CBTE programs have steering 
councils, module review boards, and a system of governance that provides 
for joint responsibility I his very factor however, has become the^source of 
much contention- colleges have perceived a particular system of governance 
as being imposed either by law, by teachers groups, or other forces, and 
there is much anxiety over the problem. The degree of shared responsibility 
IS different withm each setting, but a well conceived CBTE program has 
^^-^e type of governance system that provides for input and genuine in- 
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volvcinent of all appropriate segments of the eJucation>ommunit>. To be- 
come ensnared in endk\s battles o\ei who has how many lepresentatives 
and how nukh financial responsibility is assigned to which component re- 
sults in contusion and non progiani. Unless there is a well designed program 
that students will recogni/e as one in which all components are integrated 
and relationships are dear, the result will be less than satisfactory. 

Inslrm tiomil Pclivcrv Svsienis 

The starting arrangements of teacher piepaiing institutions demand that 
the institution have some system for accounting foi the productivity and 
time assignments of facult^c- Some CBTt programs have begun a course 
modification approach which involves an entire revamping of the curriculum 
and a criUcal examination of all courses lather than a patch-work of euurses. 
Patch work approaches may involve a |>.occss of stating some behavioral 
i'hjectives for a course ol two, but the patch-work approach does not look 
systematically at the entire curriculum as is the characteristic of CBTE 
delivery systems CBTE requiiei* a re-assignment of faculty so they can 
work with individuals in conferences, in small seminars, or design and write 
modules as part of a team. 

The instructional module hxs dearly identified objectives and thus the 
student is always aware of intended outcomes. Usually the module haS a 
pretest which is used for diagnostic purposes. Once the student knows his 
status, the instruction (new knowledge or skill'acquisition ) begins. One of 
the characteristics of CBT^ instruction which distinguishes ii from regular 
classroom instruction or seminar, is the provision for multiple routes (ac- 
tivities, readings, experiences, exercises) from which the stud<;nt may select 
as a means of gaining the skill or competency. Finally, the student has a 
post-test and progresses on to his next module. 

\t his ovyn speed, the student progresses through modules and demon- 
strates proficiency through the learning activities. In addition, the student 
also has the option of accepting the su'jgested modules or designing his own 
route 10 achievement of competencies for a module. 

Mn many of the CBTE programs there is a great stress on educational 
technology but th!^ emphasis is not necessarily greater than might be found 
in many contemporary programs. There is however, considerable stress on 
simulation, computer (for both instruction and administrative purposes), 
microteaching. and individual activities. It should be noted that CBTE pro- 
grams do not advocate a "correspondence-type'' instruction that is devoid 
of human interactionrOne of the criticisms often voiced of CBTE programs 
IS that they can become ^'black box learning" but no responsible CBTE 
program advocates such Kolation and insulation of students. Quite the con- 
trary . many of the modules require some interaction >vith other students but 
the students have the flexibility of making their own seminar or conference 
arrangements with faculty members and/or other students. 

There are certain departments and professors who have built up private 
domains around courses or areas of expertise which are untouchable by 
newer faculty ai\^ other departments. The CBTE program forces close ex- 
amination of the entire curriculum by the faculty. Bits of these once closely 
guarded courses may then b.e inci;rporated and become part of a module. 
The student rs tfien able to acquiie proficiency in a specific competency. The 
CBTE approach must be a collaborative effort, there can be no islands. of 



c\cx-llcncc and or person.ir terntor\ of .i particiil.ir professor or department. 
iiiU bused mstnutum is frcqnentlv .1 maioi element of a CBTh program 
IS not an absolute essential for a peribim.mce or competency-based 
teacher education program ()b\iousl> CBTE programs stress performance 
aiHl demonstration of skills and spmpetencies and for this reason a well- 
designed field component is mos>desirable. Laboratory schools, portal 
school arrangements. tea.cher centers, or some reality-based center to sup- 
poit and undt^rgird university instruction is a characteristic of better CBTh 
progr.ims [he portal school or {eacher center provides the CB I E program 
*\\ith a testing ground and pro\ ides for integration of school district inservice 
programs with university training for advanced stud> of teaching. The joint 
operation ot held centers also gives the CBTH program an opportunity for 
cooperative decision making, and for joint responsibility to be demon- 
strated C ertainly teachers who grow as decision makers will require oppor- 
tunities lor decision making in .i setting that has a realty base. Observation of 
protessionals trom sever.il agencies working under joint responsibility and 
shared decision making, will be an excellent example for the emJruini' 
teacher, ^ 



IndiMikuil Pro\:rcss and PersonalizaVion 

CB I f- programs that utilize modules which provide several learning op- 
tions tor students emphasize the individual learning stvle.suf studem.s. When 
students are able to pretest and demonstrate whether they have a skill or 
competency hdorv instruction begin., they feel that their individual worth 
and skills are being respected. Students have opportunities to design instruc- 
tional strategies and procedures for acquiring skills which forces them to 
become accountable but also provides for their^individual interests, talents, 
»ind needs. 

Students progress through learning modules and throiigh the acquisition of 
competencies al their own rate of progress although some CBTE programj? 
have tound that unless students are given some gross deadlines (i.e. not 
more than three semesters to co/iiplete a 'particular number of modules) 
\ome students create "-pile-ups'' that present logistical problems fur staffing 
(taculty assignments) and budgets, but at least the theory of individual rate 
'ot progression is very much a characteristic of CBTE programs. 

Personalization of program and of instruction is handled through 
advisor student conferences, through redesign of modules, and through dif- 
terentiated tield experiences used to test competent ^es. Some students may 
wish to challenge particuLir tests, procedures, and .sequencing that are part 
ot teacher education programs. The use of the CBTE approach would appear 
to otter more opportunities to permit more personalization of instruction and 
total program tor students. 

Puhlii Cntenn 

\s with the objectives m CBTE programs, the criteria for performance 
and achievement at minimal levels are usually specified for the assessment 
teams When students know in advance, (open or public criteria) the skills, 
attitudes, and competencies for which they are accountable, and when they 
know the criteria for satisfactory performance, they are mt)re receptive to 
me program and its components. 
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\s sHiJcnis alicinpl to acquire codipclcncics In spccifie areas, ihcy be- 
come invnlvcJ m evaluation o\ ihcu pcitoniiaiicc aiui thus bccontc students 
iit leachini: I he Je^irees of excellence anJ^oi level of competence are not 
alwavs casilv JefincJ. hut this too ts an age old problem. While CBTE 
pro^.ams admit ditllcult) in assignini degree o\ level of performance and 
vompyicnvv . at least there is an effort to establish advance criteria by which 
the pc(fv»rman^c is assessed. When there are nianv opportunities for re- 
pealed denionstiatuui of peifoi niance and when evaluation procCi' Jres in- 
clude nioie than one person making the assessments students in CbTE pro- 
grams at least have the potential for dealing with a more open s>steni. Some 
rather creative cv.iluation piocediires and record keeping systems are be- 
ginning to enieigc and letter grades are fading into the past in CBTE pro- 
grams 

Stnw <>// E\i( Pctfomuuu c 

it might be drgued that all teacher education programs are oriented toward 
performance and achievements but CBTE programs, as a rule, tend to be 
HUich uioic vonccuied about dcmonstrati<.)n ot competence upon completion 
iif mslructunal modules than is typical in other programs. As the numbe*^ of 
teaching positions diminishes, many teacher education programs will ic- 
ipond bv assuming that higher gndc point average entrance requirements 
w ill automatieallv assui'e quality of graduates. 

C HI I. programs tend tv> disregard entrance standards in that they assume 
noimal abiht* and expect performance at rninimal (or better) levels of excel- 
lence upon completion of the modules or the entire program. Bright talented 
students who can progress at a rapid late in CBTE programs find it possible 
to accelerate in ceitain aspects of their program but to take more time in 
ollici aieas of dcvek>pment. Students who seem to require an inordinate 
aniotuit of time to acquire competencies ma> want to reevaluate their objc«f- 
lives and careei plans. When students have been involved in program de- 
velopment, on assessment teams, and when criteria foi evaluation are public 
and open, students feel they have been dealt with fairly and appropriately. 

Sumffuin ttf CBlh Chiinictcristics 

I he ..n* , . has suggested that CBTE programs are open and d vnamie, they 
provide for joim » . shared responsibility, and for individual rate- of perfor- 
mance as well as for personalized instruction. Students in CBTE programs 
kn^Hv the criteria for performance and they are expected to demonstrate 
competency and piofidencv rather than by accumulating letter grades or by 
meie knowledge criteruu Competency based programs tend to be more sys- 
tematic in their instructional delivery as . HI as in the design of the total 
wiuiiculum, CBTF. programs more often are field -based than is typical in 
womtemporarv programs. They also demard th,it faculty and constituents 
take a comprehensive outlook toward teacher preparation. CBTE programs 
have a responsive quality about them. They offer mUch Intellectual stimula- 
tion for students and for faculty and they have, in short, great potential. 




Richard! Nhler 

JiMti n in^lis 

I nivcFMlv of lolcdo 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE 
COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM: A MODEL FOR CHANGE 

/i>u iini tduciitiofuil Chart i>e ^ 

How Joes a college move to a compeieiKv baj>ed teacher educiiionprA)- 
gram * QiieNlions regarding time, personnel, procedures/and pha^mg raibC 
the crucial issues involved in change strategies. Such question^ bometimcb 
mipiv naive aNsumptions legaiding change and change procesbCb, In the 
quest for some applicable gv-neralizcd approach, it is tempting to play down 
or ignore situational variables -such a.s the un[quenesb of each college m 
tcrniN of tradition, leadership, control practices *e\isjing personnel policies, 
historv of change efforts, and rclationshfp with the total institution, How- 
evcK these variables can not be ignored for educational change calls for 
substantial political and social sophistication. 

Most change theories aie strangely silent on the matter of designing, di- 
reeling, and implementing change. Reports dealing with change seem to 
focUs either on products or on descriptive accounts of steps and provide 
httle guidance for practitioners in olved in changing. The form of reporting 
Usually takes shape after the facKind ij is an easy transfer to assume that the 
form of reporting represents the processes involved. The change processes 
are far more complex. 

Tor example, we are told that in any planned educational change there 
may be some basic differences revealed when trying to become more 
specific about jdentifving goals and |5\irposes and that even when people 
agree on ends, more basic disagreements arise in addressing alternative 
means lo common ends. Therefore, planned change involves the processes 
"of working with collaboration and conflict, with evolving leadership func- 
tions, reward systems, and control efforts related to aspects of change: 
inili,ttion, implementation, resistance, adoption, adaptation. Planned change 
invulvcs manipulate ig the work environment, the coordination and use of 
human and n:iaterial resources, the effective use of formal and informal 
communication net works, mediating optimum stress/tension task efforts, 
.ctw This deliniation suggests that change processes are as much a political 
as an educational effort. This acknowledgement of the political aspects 
mav partly explain the reason detailed aspects of change processes are not 
publicly revealed especially when timing, control and use of data, and con- 
stant negotiating are at the heart of the effort. 

rtiucators hold different premises involving change and change processes. 
Some hv»ld tnat educational change must be individually oriented and depen- 
dent upon changing the individual first and then modifying an institution's 
appioach. Others hold that the primary focus should be on the larger envi- 
ronment m that individual functioning depends upon wtiat is reinforced and 
rewarded through the institution^ formalized expectations. The indivi^duaPs 
altitudes and predispositions will be rationalized as he adapts to the new 
expected behavior. These two approaches are debated in any change 
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strategics including the change to competency -babcd teacher education pro- 
gFums, 

The question ''How does a college move lO a competenc>-bai>ed teacher 
education program'.''' might be more productive if posed in a different way. 
'•What must a college Jo when involved in designing and implementing a 
competency based program?'' Posed this way, the question allows some 
leverage in terms of what should be considered rather than leaping to assess- 
ing means. 

The initial assumption is that the college administration has c, Jefinite 
commitment to move in the direction of a competency-based program. The 
basis for such a commitment is not an issue. The issue to keep in focus is the 
commitment to educational cha'nge for growth. Obviously any such decision 
involves a number of educational and non-educational considerations. At- 
tempts to determine administrative motives or intent may cloud the fact of 
what the institution and administration are committed to doing. To bog down 
initially in debates Over intentions and motives may prove time consuming, 
morale lowering, and necessitate assessment of change strategies far differ- 
ent than those being used in situations where a competency-based program 
is given. 

The following points may prove helpful when considering a change to a 
CBTE prograrh: 

1 To underscore the relative importance of the con-imitment to move to a 
competency-based program, the administration would be wise to designate a 
physically visible "Competency Resource Laboratory" for staff members. 
Two functions are served; (a) space allotment by the administration indi- 
cates thai the commitment is valued bey ond a verbal allegiance and indicates ^ 
to the staff the seriousness of the commitment^ (b)a laboratory containing 
competency based materials developed in other institutions in other states, 
articles in which basic issues are discussed, and sample preservice and in- 
service modules The purposes of the laboratory would be to eliminate the 
need for each interested faculty member to reinvent the wheel, dii>courage 
the *Nhow me" form of opposition which seeks delaying action, and helps 
cement the fact that the move is not an is'olated,. wild-eyed, busy-work 
schema ^f some administrator. Care shoul,d be taken in the selection of the 
person who will be responsible for establishing and managing the laboratory. 
A respected, non-threatening, and secure staff member might prove to be an 
initial liaison in moving the commitment to the staff lev>el. 

2 Self assessment and self-evaluation are legitimate professional re- 
quests regardless of the nature of the existing training program. An mstitu- 
tional self-assessment with the staff involved raises the key issues to be 
faced in establishing competency -based programs which are stating goals, 
planning in put. evaluating out-put, studying effectiveness, efficiency, staff 

' utilization, and cost-analysis. 

The framework should be structured in such a way as to surface the 
fundamental issues raised by a competency-based program. A faculty com- 
mittee working in conjunction with the administration might assume respon- 
sibility for the assessment and evaluation. The assessment and evaluation 
move serves a number of functions, (a) as with the laboratory , it underscores 
the seriousness of the administration, (b) it provides needed base data for 
evolving change strategies, (c) it raises the promises and problems involved 
in competency based programs without having individuals responsible for 
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picaching the cause. /ukI (J)thc icpoiting of the findings to <tll involved puts 
the issues squarely on the professional table. 

The self assessment ma> prove to be a vehicle foi twtal faculty inseivice 
(including the adniinisf[ation)in terms of identifying issues* alternatives, and 
operational functioning of the existing training piogiam. The move fiom a 
couise base and abstract ' piogMUis". to performance based modules and 
experiences may cause basic conceptual conflict^ among the faculty which 
reveal exuting ditTereuces m philosophic positions but they need not be 
destructive, 

^ The employment .;f an external assessment and evaluation team may 
prove helpful in using the initial self assessment leMilt.s. The external team. 
carefull> selected. nia> be asked to place emphasis upon the products of the 
existing program. I'he team ma> woik without pie-knowledge of organiza- 
tion, piograms. courses, and staff utilization. The external team serves a 
number of functions, (a) it may validate or challenge the self-assessment, (b) 
it ma> be used b> the administration and faculty as a scape-goat and act a.s a 
vehicle for building bridges among staff membeus. U) if desued. the external 
group can be used to force positions and defen.se of positions in ways the 
existing organization might find difficult to do and still remain effective in the 
change process. 

4 Results of self assessment may indicate that there is a need for a more 
articulate internal communication system— a need that certain faculty mem- 
beis might support even to the extent of scape -goating the administration for 
not insisting upon sUch a professional procedure at an earlier time. 

Division chairmen and.or department chairmen can a.sk each faculty 
men^ber to provide a four or five page syllabus for the courses now being 
taugha A model sv llabu.s* done by a staff member affiliated with the college, 
should be made public^ The model syllabus would provide a format. Title, 
course description, instructor's assumptions* desired course outcomes, 
treatments to be used bv the instructor, and course and student evaluation 
procedures. The syllabi completed by instructors for respective courses 
taught can be used in a number of ways, (a) as vehicles for staff inservice, (b) 
to identify personnel able and willing to design and implement competency - 
based programs, (c) as an indication of perceived and commended commit- 
ment, (d) to indicate and provide access to staff members in need of assis- 
tance at the primary support level. 

It should be noted that the syllabus appro*ich as a phasing strategy in 
module development may pose a. substantial threat to .some. Small resistance ' 
pockets ma> still emerge but the fact that the request comes in terms of the 
s:xisting program, not a proposed program, forces the resistance to be based 
on grounds other than competency based programs. Informal leadership by 
key faculty members can handle this effectively. 

5. State guidelines for approval of competency based programs should be 
.available to the staff. Selected personnel from the college should work with 
state personnel in determining how to present the guidelines. 

6. rhe college should sponsor a staff-oriented teacher training workshop 
in c*.)njanction with other colleges involved in a similar undertaking. The 
workshop would be designed to present \vhat has been done to date in terms 
of pri.)duct *md tiius imply a relative dc^^rce of intcrinstitutional competition. 
Tapes and materials should be placed in the laboratory and a full compara- 
tive report made to the entire staff. 
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. ' Ihc college should sponsor a public school, college, and state 
workshop-a -linkage*- elTort at which public school personnel are ex- 
pected to identif), teacher skills as an a.spect of competent on-the-job fimc- 
tioning ,uul teacher training personnel are prepaied to present some syllabi 
and projected modules The workshop should serve a number of functions: 
a» form a delinite linkage with preservice and in.service training, b) identify 
any open discrepancies between training and on-the-job functioning; c) rai.se 
issues regarding certification and continuing pi ofessional career options and 
provide a base for shared inservicfi for public school and college personnel 
related to competency-based training and. competency-based pupil pro- 
grams; d) Identify shared needs and methods of resolving such needs. 

8 The college should-initiate a staff retreat at which feedback 4ind syn- 
thesis are under;aken and at which each staff member is asked to write one 
module. Irom respective arc\is of competence. A limited time factor forces 
the beginning and completion of a task within one designated framework 
Resources to aid in module writing should be available at the retreat for use 
by individual staff members. 

* 

^ Fmcrging leadership should be app jreni in terms of previous perform- 
ance m a variety of activiues on campus. For example, some staff members 
may be able to conceptualize and write while others demonstrate organiza- 
tional competence or teaching skills. As leadership emerges it should be 
recognized and formalized although these individuals may or may not hold 
formal positions of institutionalized leadership. An inservice open session 
should be planned for the identified leaders and they should be involved in 
planning the change strategy from this point. Data are available, personnel 
strengths and weaknesses have been identified, issues and feedback tech- 
' niques are open, and institutional needs have been identified. Additional 
institutional commitment may be considered at this point in the form of 
reduced load, pay differential, and/or other incentives such as increased 
protessional lea\ ^ time It may aKo be wise to identify informal leaders and 
keep iHem functioning informally but with a definite support base. 

10 Considering the available data and experience thus far, as well as the 
extent of ijistitutional commitment, the leaders should design and plan the 
implementation of the competency-based program. The leaders should meet 
as a group m extended task-oriented sessions. Funds should be made avail- 
able tor consultants and visitatior,s. The encompassing change to which the 
leaders must address themselves in designing and implementing a 
pcrtormance based training program in their particular setting would involve 
the following tasKS' (a) identifying modules to be developed, (b) determining 
the point of entry, (c) assessing the possibility of differentiated staffing and 
means of phasing into such utilization of personnel, (d) determining organi- 
zational changes needed to support the ogram change, (e) establishing time 
targets, (0 anticipating problems at various stages of development, Ig) refin- 
ing of tormal and informal communication processes, (h) assessing over-all 
subsequent change strategies such as crisis management and reward sys- 
tems (i) identifying change ramifications internal and external to the college, 
and g) recognizing uays and means of filming eontinued institutional com- 
mitment. 

1 1 The formation of a College Advisory Committee is helpfuL This com- 
mittee should include p.ublic school personnel, college and university fac- 
ulty, college and university administration, a member of the State Depart- 
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mem of Kducalion. studenti>, and rcprcbcntaliveb of profchMonal organiza- 
tions. industr> . and labor Citizen representation bhould be m evidence. The 
advisory committee advises within the ebtablibhed framework and bfiould 
have Its role clearly and explicitly defined prior to formation. 

12 The professional eduwatorb— public school and college — should form 
a professional committee designed to establish a framework for developmg^a - 
formal approach to a viable linkage in areas of professional concern. 

The above listed twcivc concerns are not a prescriptior. nor do they ex- 
ha»'>i all the concertisanvolved in planning a change to a competency-b4sed 
teacher education program. Not all colleges will find it necessary to consicfer 
all of the concerns mentioned above. Some faculties will have a need to 
focus on selected items while others will want to modify each one according 
to the local situation For example, if a college has already developed forms 
of linkage with public schools through the development of multiunit schools 
or teacher centers, the approach ma> call for different phasmg and different 
kmds of staff utilization. The twelve concern^ are only tonLerns and not 
linear steps in a change model. 

These considerations are experience based. As the faculty in the College 
of Education. The University of Toledo, developed the now existmg CBTE 
program, certain conditions arose which demanded attention. Some proce- 
dures were successful in bringing about the desired change while others were 
not The suggestions cited above enabled the College, over several years, to 
implement the program and organization described in the following section. 

The Vni\'.r\ity of Toledo's CBTE Program Background 

During the fall of 1967, the University of Toledo, an cooperation with a 
consortium of the twelve state universities in Ohio, designed a comprehen- 
sive model elementary teacher education program using United States Office 
of Education funds It was predicated on the philosophy that the preservicp 
teacher who completes the program will be prepared to empfoy teaching 
behaviors which wilLhelp every child whom he teaches to: 

! \cquire the greatest possible understanding of himself and an apprecia- 
tion of his worthiiiess as a member of society. 

2 \cquire understanding and appreciation of persons belonging to social, 
cultural and ethnic groups different from his own. 

^ \cquire to the fullest extent possible for him mastery of the basic skills 
in the use of words and numbers. 

4 \cquire a positive attitude toward school and toward the learning pro- 
. cess. 

\cquire the habits and attitudes associated with responsible citizen- 
ship. 

^ Acquire good health habits and an understanding of the conditions 
necessary "or the maintenance of physical and emotional well-being. 

\cquire opportunity and encouragement to be creative in one or more 
fields of endeavor. 

8 Understand the opportunities open to him for prepurmg himself for a 
productive life and enable him to take full advantage of these opportunities. 

^ Understand and appreciate as much as he can of human achievement in 
the natural sciences, the total sciences, the humanities, and the arts. 

10 To prepare the world for rapid change and unforeseeable demands in 
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which continuing education throughout his adult hfc should be normal 
.expectation. . 

These hroad goals lor teacher education weie adapted from a statement on 
educational goals prepared b> the Committee on Quality Education foi the 
SViXly of Pennsylvania.* 

^ These' ten goals constituted the starting point in the process to develop 
more specific objectives. They were considered within five contexts and 
, ochavioral objectives were written tor each context which would help the 
preservice teacher attain these goals. The contexts were: 

1. Instructional Organization 

2. Educational Technology 

3. Contemporary Learning-Teaching Process 
4k Societal Factors 

5. Research 

Over 2000 behavioral objectives were generated by context with each 
^ comext further divided into major subjects and topics. These objectives, 
after refinement during the feasibility study , became the nucleus of the Um- 
versity of Toledo's present competency-based programs. 

The specific assumptions upon which the Umversity of Toledo's CBTE 
programs are based are: 

1 The programs require the development and utilization of individually 
guided education techniques. 

2 Elementary teachers shall be prepared as specialists in one field and as 
generalists in the other three major curricular areas of the elementary 
school. 

Teachers shall be instructed by and taught to utilize the most recent 
technological and media innovations. 

4 The programs shall apply operant conditioning as well as practices 
dictated by developmental psychology as appropriate,' 

The programs require an awareness of, and appreciation for, the differ- 
ences existing in society today. 

f> Teachers in the progranfis will know how to as.sess the effect of their 
own teaching behavior and style. 

7 The progran>s will incorporate various levels of experience in order to 
approximate more ideally the realities of teaching. 

8 The public schools are a vital part of the teacher education programs. 
^ The university must be changed in ways conducive to the needs of the 

programs and these changes must precede other activities. 
10, Teacher preparation is continuous. 



The Public Schools as a Vital Part of the Teat her hdiuation Programs 

Paralleling the development of the competency-based teacher education 
programs on campus, the C})llege began inservice programs to introduce and 
support educational innovations with school systems in the Greater Toledo 
r..ca ( >ne aspect of this activity was.the development of Individually Guided 
Education and Muliiunit Schools (IGEyMUS). This innovation was modeled 
after the IGE MUS concept developed by the UnivQrsity of*Wisconsin Re- 
search and Development^ Center for CoWHvc Learning. Twenty-four 
IGE'MUS schools are now operative in the Toledo metropolitan area and 
serve «s lal^oratory schools for the elementary CBTE program. 
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individually Guided Education and its component, the Multiunii School, 
IS logically combined with CBTE as many of the elements in each are com- 
paliNe The combining elements are apparent in thsi. following description. 

Individuatlv GuUfed Lducation 

e 

-IGF is a comprehensive system of education and ins'truction "designed to 
produce higher educational achievements through providing well for indi- 
vidual difference among students in rate of learning, learning style and other 
characteristics. '" The components or IGE are: . 

I \n organiziilion for instruction and a related administrative organiza- 
tion at the building level as well as the centrar office. (The Multiumt 
Organi^zational Structure.) 
2. An instructional programming modelr^' 

^ A model for developing measurement tools and evaluation procedures. 

4 Statements of instructional objectives, criterion referenced tests and 
observation schedules and curriculum materials. 
\ program of home school communication to support pupil motivation 
and learning. • . * 

^ Facilitative environments in schools, central offices, state education 
agencies, and teacher education institutions. 

Research and development to generate knowledge about the program 
and to test materials and*procedures. 
The multiunit school is an organizational arrangement of teachers de- 
signed to facilitate the implementation of IGE. As seen in Figure f, three to 
five teaLhers. one of whom is the unit leader. asNume responsibility to plan, 
implementlind evaluate instruction for from 90 to 150 multiaged youngsters. 
Fach unit is also serviced by an aide and a student-teacher.or intern. A major 
focus of the multiunit school is that of shared educational and instructional 
decision making at appropriate levels. Organizational structure with over- 
lapping membership encourages communication and decision making. The 
m//7. under the leadership of the unit leader wjio chairs the bi-weekly umi 
meetings, is the key decision making group pjanning instiuction /or the 
children in the unit. The Instructional Improvement Committee {ll^u 
chaired by the principal and composed of the unit leaders from each unit! 
deals with curriculum issues and coordinates educational policy m the build- 
ing The System Wide Policy Committee (SPC) is designed to support the 
implementation of the multiunit organization. These structures provide 
communication linkages from staff teachers through to central office. Deci- 
sion making and accountability at the building level are encouraged. 
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Figure I. 

Organizational Chart of a Multiunit SchooP 
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□ instructional improvemcntxommittee (IIC) 

□ Systemvvide policy committee (SPC) 



2-3 staff teachers, 
teacher aide, instruc- 
tional secretary, 
student teacher 

90.1.-50 students, 
ages 10*12 
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\ second major component of IGE is the instruttional proi^ramming 
modeU which includes: 

I The broad range educational objectives for the students of a building in 
each curriculum area. 

2. The range of objectives for sub-groups of students. 

3 Assessment of objectives, learning style, motivational levels of each 
student by use of criterion referenced tests, observation schedules and 
work samples. ' ' 

4. Short term instructional objectives for each child. 

The instructional program for each student in terms of the amount of 
attention and guidance by the teacher, the amount of time in interaction 
among students, the use of materials printed and audiovisual and direct 
experiences, the learning mode (one-to-one, small group or indepen- 
dent). Ihe use of space ^md equipment and the amount of tjme in adult 
led or student led small and large group activity as well as independent 
study. 

^ The assessment of attainment of designated objectives and setting of 

new instructio/ial objectives. 
7. Recycling if appropriate. 
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I he inslructtonal programming model in the IGE school parallels the 
module format in the College It is into siKh a :>etting that the college student 
m the CB FH program at the University is placed. The student is assigned to 
a team of classroom tea^hei educators and is directly under the guidance of 
the unit leader in this situation, the student of teaching has the opportunity 
to observe several teaching styles, personalitiej. and ib less likely to model 
his behavior after any one single teacher. 

Not only is the instructional format similar in both settings— i:oHege and 
public school— but also the decision making organization. The College fac- 
ulty IS organised into interdisciplinaiy faculty teams under the guidance of a 
team leader Graduate assistants are assigned to teams as instructional aides 
as are student-teachers in the school. 



KACUITY TKAM 

C uniculuh^ and Instrucdon 
Hducational Psychology 
Societal Factors 
iHfucational Meiiia and Technology 
harly Childhood 



The (\>Hege teams also meet bi ueekly and aie chaired by the team leaders. 
In addition, the College Instructional Improvement Committee (CIIC), 
chaired by the Dean, is composed u^'the College team leaders, department 
and division heads This committee is the policy making group for the CBTE 
program « 
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Moreover, the Team Council, comprised of the team leaders, meets weekly 
to iron out more specific coordination concerns between the teams. 

Since the original CBTF; model was developed it has been expanded to 
include the secondary program and thus, all undergraduates are enrolled in 
one of the CBTE programs. Efforts are currently underway to apply aspects 
of the IGE MUS concept to secondary schools in the area. Secondary 
schools which employ differentiated staffing or team teaching techniques 
serve as laboratory schools for the secondary education CBTE programs. 
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The University of Toledo's CBTE programb uonsiht of three major com- 
ponents: 

h Career Decisions 

2. Professional Year 

3. Student Teaching ^ , 
Career Decisions 

Career Decisions is a two-quarter, eight credit hour program lequiied of 
all students entering the College of Educatitjn and it taken during the 
freshman or sophomore years. This phase of the CBTE program was im- 
plemented in the fall of 1970, with all freshmen w,ho entered the College. 
This totalled approximately 800 students. 

Career Decisions is designed to provide the student with experiences 
which will enable him to decide whether he wishes to pursue a career as a 
teacher The student spends two hours per week on campus in small group 
classroom instruction :ind one hour in large group instruction. In addition, he 
is required to spend one half da> per weel in a related field experience. 

Career Decisions is competency-based, modularized, and team taught. 
The faculty teams serve as teachers and undergraduate adviuers. The advibcr 
relationship continues after the strident completes Careei Decisions until the 
junior year when he is reassigned to an adviser from the professional year 
staff. 

Professional Year 

The professional year component of both the elementary and secondary 
programs is the heart of the CBTE programs. At the elementary level there 
are four, eight quarter hour courses into which the modules are divided and 
at the secondary level the modules are spread over two quarters, one for ten 
quarter houfs of credit and one for twelve quarter hours of credit. Currently, 
there are 50-100 students enrolled in each course. 



through both of the programs is that module achievement, not tirfie, should 
be held constant. A student may w oik as rapidly or as slowly as he chooses 
but he cannot progress to the next module until he has demonstrated compe- 
tency at the prerequisite stage. 

Each course and set of modules is field-based and every effort is made to 
ensure that content and practice introduced on campus relate to actual prac- 
tice in the field. An indepth experience required in a school setting where the 
student can demonstrate the competencies is required for each set of mod- 
ules. At the elementary level all field experience takes place in multiunit 
schools since the multiunit school has been designated as the elementary 
component of CBTE-CBTtTGEyMUS;E. At the secondary level, students 
are assigned whenever possible, to schools which employ team teaching 
strategies. 

The use of traditional course numbers and credit allocation is observed in 
order to provide the University registrar with information compatible with 
the system for recording credit presently in use at the university level. Cur- 
rently letter grades are also given for the successfuf completion of the mod- 
ules. The faculty wishes to move to a pas.,-fail system of grading as soon as it 





Students who do not complete th*? modules are rcLyded. When they fad k) 
complete repeated modules and encounter difficulty with several modules, 
lhe> are generally counseled out of the program. Currently about 90 percent 
of all students successfully complete all modules. 

Siudeni leaching 

\ sixteen quarter hour studem teaching experience culmmatei> the CBTE 
programs at both the elementary and secondary levels. Smce the field-based 
professional year modules give the student opportunities to engage-in ac- 
tivities which are normally reserved for student teaching in traditional pro- 
grams, the student's final laboratory experience (student teaching) more 
closely approximates that of a regular teacher. He becomes a full functioning 
teacher, diagnostician, and decision maker. 

Criterion referenced checklists have been developed to evaiuate student 
teaching performance These criteria Include the terminal performance 
criteria of the modules which have been taught prior to the student teachmg 
experience The final' determination of whether the student has met the 
criterion lists is made by- the cooperating teacher and college supervisor on 
the basis of data collected using the common criteria. 

Continuhiii Cooperation and Coordination 

In order to facilitate a supportive environment for our students and !o 
foster a continuing partnership with the schools, the teacher center concept 
has been developed. Each College team has a duster of schools cooperating 
in the field activities associated with the modules taught by the College team. 
Each professor serves as a facilitator to one of the schools in the center. 



TEACHER CKNTI-R A 


Collect' learn A 


Miduunit Sehools 










Professor C 













The College facilitator assumes responsibility for 

I Coordinating the field experiences of the career decisions aides, the 
professional sequence student and the student teacher/ 

2. Serving as consultant by attending the JIC and unit meetings. 

3. identifying inservice needs of the school. 

Personnel from the centers meet periodically to discuss the field compo- 
nents of the modules* the college student*b performance in the classroom 
and the refinement of the IGE/MUS concept. 

Difficulties Encountered in CDTE Development 

Tljc major difTiculty encountered in developing the programs was finding 
ways to involve all faculty who would ultimately be required to teach in the 
CBTE programs Due to the dynamic leadership ofahe Dean, the faculty 
finally determined that they had best help shapejheir destiny and they 
worked diligently and far above and beyond the call of duty to develop the 
programs. 

* ^ * 
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The tbllowing are areas in which wc are still seeking answers, . 

A What are the skills and competencies which are most important for 
teachers to have? . ^ 

- What are the generall) agreed upon knowledge, performance, and 
product criteria essential ;n CBTE programs? 

3. How arc the criteria identified? 

4. How are the criteria evaluated? 

5 How can teaching behavior and pupil leaining be assessed? 

6 How can a CBTE pVogram in all its complexity be managed? 
How c*in the program be^^t evaluated and by what criteria? 

^ 8 ^re we pieparing better teachers in our CBTE programs than the ones 
we trained in the old program? 

Thcie. we believe, are not insurmountable problems. We have developed 
an extensiw evaluation model which when put into operation will aid us , 
in acquiring the answers to these and other questions. Additional funds are * 
needed in order to make the evaluation design operational. We believe that 
our present implementation effort.s are merely our best approximation of the 
ideal program which was originally designed. Through a series of successive 
;*pproximatiQns we will ultimately reach the ideal. In the meantime, we 
continue to strive for it. 

In Retrospect 

If we were to go back and redesign the University of Toledo's CBTE 
program bv»sed on what we have learned, there would be very little changed. 
The stages which we went through were important because the program 
needed to evolve as the faculty's program and not as a curricular design 
imposed by the administration. Those who are ultimately going to be af- 
fected by decisions must be involved in the decision making. Such was the 
case of faculty involvement in the development of the University of Toledo's 
CBTE programs. 

Unlike traditional teacher education programs, CBTE programs are in a 
constant state of becoming. When program revision stops and programs 
cease becoming, the demise of CBTE will be near. 
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PROCESS TO PRODUCT: A COMPETENCY- 
BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
STUDENT TEACHING 

^ Fslablishn\ent of the Bowling Green Slate Univer-sity Competeney-Babed 
SludctU reaching Progiam appeared as the result of logical process through 
identification of teaching skills during levi.sion of the student teaching evalu- 
ation torrh The development and use of the competency program resulted 
from attempts to describe more effectively and efficiently the abilities re- 
quired of the prospective teacher. 

Beginning and unknown artists must present their works to make a sale,- 
rhe architect must piove ability in design and planning for construction 
before building can begin. The physician must exhibit the necessary skills to 
begin practice, and logic provides that the beginning teacher must exhibit 
evidence s^f competency in teaching before being allowed to teach as a 
professional. The obstacle confronting many programs has been — What 
evidence?*' The question in actuality is— "What evidence* for whom?*' The 
chargv^in the establishment of the BGSU program was to make basic deci- 
sions on: 

1 . What competencies will be delimited and evaluated? 

2. How will these competencies be evaluated? 

3. Who will receive the evaluations and for what purpose? 

It Was assumed the evaluations would be conducted by the cooperating 
teachers frontthe schools and the clinical supervisors from the University. 
Needed were guidelines for all concerned, the student teacher* the cooperat- 
ing teacher, the L*niver>>ity clinical super*. *%or and the prospective employer. 

ihxilopmifu of Hasu Cotnpitvpux Apvas ami Pvrformamc Objvitives 

Ot^primarv concern in the development of basic area.s of competency and 
per^'ornunce objectives for student teachers was the establishment of a con- 
sortium of interested and representative parties from all aspects of the af- 
fected population Discussions weic held with teachers** student teachers* 
School *tdministrators, placement official* methods instructors and student 
lc*uhing supcrvisoiN It appeared quite evident that an unlimited number of 
performance objectives could be written for the multi-faceted experiences 
available as a teacher A basic premise was accepted by all concerned that 
objectives should te limited in number and be representative of the basic 
skills expected of a beginning teacher. Placement ofTicials and adminis- 
trati^rs provided valuable input in describing those skills and characteristics 
they Acre seeking in th.: pr^ispective teacher. A determined effort was mau^ 
to effectively describe wfiat the prospective employer wanted to know. 

\fler an extensive review of the literature* including findings from 
research,' * * ' thq nature of teaching/ " and theories of learning*^ a list 
of iibjectivcs was formulated which lepresented a glob.il approach to the 
establishment of a competency oased student-teacher program. 

Reference to the literature was of considerable help in defining basic com- 
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pclcncy areas and in providing reasonable limilalions upon iheAompelencics 
seleeled and developed by the consortium. * 

As a result of the Jimny inputs, six basic areas of competency were chosen 
to be evaluated. They are: 

(1) Human Relations Skills 

(2) Communication Skills 

(3) Planning for Instruction 

(4) Instructional Techniques 

(5) Hvaluation 

(6) Subject Matter 

The first five areas were designated as applicable to all student teachers. The 
chemistry teacher needs human relations skills as well as the elementary 
teacher The social studies teacher needs vommunication skills as v dl as the 
physical education teacher. The sixth area, subject matter, is the point of 
discrimination and individualization in that it appears there are some skills^ 
the physics teacher needs that the English teacher does not and the elemen- 
tary teacher needs some* special skills that othei areas do not, and so on. 

In order to establish the competencies for subject matter, a number of 
meetings were held to provide interaction between public school teachers, 
university methods instructors and student teaching supervisors. The 
strategy was as follows: 

( 1 ) establish a list of skills unique to the subject matter area. 

(2) write the skills on performance terms. 

C^) determine various methods of measurement of the skills as described in 
the performance objectives. 
Performance objectives were written in the basic competency areas, include 
ing the subject matter area. b> a variety of individuals pooling their ideas and 
perceptions of the needs for a beginning teacher. The number of objectives 
was limited, intentionally, to include from 5 to 12 for each area. Each coqipe- 
lency area is. however, open-ended and an agreement between the cooperat- 
ing teacher, the student teacher, and the university clinical supervisor can 
expand or reduce the performance objectives to satisfy the unique circum- 
stances of the assignment and the goals of the individual student teacher. 

Figure 1 shows the performance objectives in five of the six competency 
areas as they appear on the student teacher's evaluation form and Figure 2 
shows the first and last pages of the form, which deal with summary state- 
ments on the competency areas. 

Modules 

Students begin student tea:hing with a variety of skills and experiences at 
their d'sposal Some face the necessity to complete an established perfor- 
mance objective with limited or no experience. To provide assistance or 
reinforcement for those students, learning modules were produced for the 
performance objectives. The modules are of different varieties. Some arc 
pre-lesl. post test modules, some descriptive, some explanatory, however, 
all modules were produced to allow completion within a one to two hour * 
^ hmit \ long and extensive module may be well conceived, but if the stuoenl 
does not complete :\ it has little value. Two basic assumptions were made 
for use of the modules; (1) all students are not required to do all modules. 
The student would complete only those modules for performance objectives 
^"'ith which he needs help. (See Figure 2.) (2)-the modules are used on an 
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Figure 1. 
Performance Objectives 



-Acceptable. ANI- 
U—Not Acc 



-Acceptable Needing Improvement, 
iptable or'UnsatisfactOry 



lOOPl.RAriNG lEACHLRS ANIi CLINICAL SUPERVISORS. Please refer to the 
BClSt C^'Vipciuitn^ Kavhwi Handbouk fut 5uggc!ited tncthud^ of mctDufcmeni uf perfui mance 
o^^ectlves 

LM PLOVERS. Please i>cc the biudeni icuthcr * ^.^edcnllal purtfuliu fur mure detailed exam- 
ples ot*(he student's performance in each of these competency areas. 



I. Human Relations Skills 

1 Fxhibits cooperation and rapport 
with students, faculty.- peers. 

2 Exhibits sense of responsibility 
and dependability. 

3 Exhibits enthusiasm and warmth 
. in the student teaching experi- 
ence. 

4. Acts as a professional educator. 
5- Follows specific rules and policies 

ot'the school. 
6. Uses ef)ective methods of control 

and discipline. 

7 Displays sense of humor in the 
classroom. 

8 Demonstrates good housekeeping 
habits. 

IL Communication Skills 
! Writes clearly, legibly, and in an 
organized manner on: 

1 . the chalkboard 

2. students' papers 

3 duplicated materials 

2 Constructs, when applicable, bul- 
letin boards or display materiiils. 

3 Shows ability to operate various 
types of AV equipment, a*^'! uses 
AV in the classroom. 

4x Stales orally clear, concise direc- 
tions and instructions. « 

5 Uses verbal questioning tech- 
niques in various grouping pat- 
terns, 

t> Uses effective non-verbal com- 

muiucation techniques. 
7 Uses a vancty of voice projection 

techniques. 

Planning for Instruction 



III. 

I 



Formulates daily written lesson 
plans. 

Incorponttes problem - solving 
techniques for pupils in lesson 
plans. 

Constructs behavioral ; perfor- 
mance objectives in subject mat> 
ter field. 

Formulates wntten unit lesson 
plan ^ 
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Provides for individual differ- 
ences among pupils in niannjng. 
r>i_ variety of teaching 
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Plaiis a 
strategies. 

Provides evidence of command of 
up-to-date subject matter informa- 
tion. - 
IV. Instructional Techniques 
L .Secures pupil participation in 
class activities. 

2. Organizes/instructs on one-to-one 
basis, in small and large groups. 

3. Accepts student ideas and opin- 
ions. 

4. Shows flexibilfty to student needs 
and ideas. 

5. Supplies proper physical materi- 
als for jplanned lessons. 

6. Transmits personal knowledge or 
subject matter into meaningful, 
relevant experiences for the 
learner, 

7. Explains subject materials and - 
ideas at age/ability level of the « 
class. 

8. Constructs, interprets, and uses a 
sociogram in the classroom, when 
applicable. 

V. Evaluation 

1. Constructs a classroom test using 
a variety of questions. - 

2. Uses a classroom test as a learn- 
ing device." 

3. Makes an item analysis of a class- 
room test, where applicable. 

4. Makes use of and studies the re- 
sults of an observational system 
for classroom analysis, such as 
Flander's Interaction Analysis. 

5. Uses various methods of self- 
evaluation. 

VI. Subject Matter: (See Student 
Teacher Credential Portfolio /or 
the student teacher's performance 
objectives in the subject matter 
area. Each student teacher com- 
pletes performance objectives 
unique to the subject matter 
and/or individual needs.) 
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individual babis, however, home of the modules may be used for group study 
during the seminar. Along with the modules ihePield Experienwcs Depart- 
ment i?> developing video-tape demonstration clips on the different perfoi- 
man^c objectives as performed by student-teachers in the field. These tapes 
will be available for viewing by students and cooperating teachers. 
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Figure 2. 

Student Teaching Summar> Report, College of Education, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403 



La^lName First Name Inifial SS # 



Campus Address Zjp Code Phone 

Add??;; ' Zip Code 

Name of Participating School CitT"^ Smc Zip Code 



^Name of Cooperating Teacher(s) Grade-Subject Taught 



^'^^^J"^^^* ] (CPA) N..nor (Overall CPA) Q^^r Y^v 

TO THF EMPLOYER This student teacher has been practicing in the BGSU Competency. 
Based Student Teaching Program The basic competencies have been evaluated during an 
1 1-wcck experience m the schools The student teacher has been held accountable for specific 
performance objectives \ general indication of performance is given in this report. More 
detailed information on this evidence is contained in the Student Teacher s Credential Portfolio 
and will be supplied by the student at a personal interview. 

mJrp^m^L^A^n^^^^^'^^^ '^^^ COOPER ATIn'g TEACHER. BASED ON EVN 
Dt-NCE COLLECTED, please urite SUMMARY comments indicating the evaluation of this 
student teacher m the competency areas described below. Refer to the performance objectives 
for the greater part of the Information written. Please use short phrases. If written legibly in ink, 
it IS not necessary to type. 

I HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS. (Sense of humor, cooperation and rapport, dcpendabil- 
ity acceptance of responsibility, enthusiasm, professioiial attitude and conduct, effective 

^methods of control and discipline, housekeeping habits.) 

II COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS. (Writing and oral expression, verbal questioning tech- 
niques in various grouping patterns, non-verbal communiuitions, voice projection, ability 
to operate AV equipment.) 
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PLANNING FOR INSTRUCTION. (Formulation of written daily lesson plans and writ- 
ten unit lesson plan, integration of problem soUing techniques, construction of behavioral 
performance objectives in subject matter, utilization of a variety of teaching strategies 
providingfor individual differences.) * 

IV INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES. (Pupil participation, flexibility, acceptance of stu-. 
dent ideas and opinions, tnansmission of personal knowledge of subject matter into rele- 
vant experiences for the learner, construction/interpretation of sociograms, organizes/ 
instructs on one-to»one basis, and sm&ll and large groups planning.) 

,V EVALUATION- (Uses a classroom test as a learning device, uses methods of self- 
eva uation, constructs a classroom test usinga variety of questions, makes item analysis of 
. a classroom test, uses and studies results of an observational system for classroom 
analysis.) 

VI SUBJECT MATTER. (Also see student's portfolio for objectives unique to student's 
subject aria.) 
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STATEMhNlS OF PtRCLlVED PROFESSIONAL POTENTIAL AS A BEGINNING 
TEACHER: 



Cooperating Teacher: 





Student Teacher: . 



Clinicii Supervisor: 



, _______ 

CiHiperating Teacher Student Teacher 



University Clinical Supervisor Date ~] \ 

The Credenjtial Portfolio-Evaluation Eyidence 

The Bowling Green State University siudent teacher ib required to build a. 
credential portfolio to offer evidence of hib competeneieb to the school ad- 
mii-istrator. It is the responsibility of the student-teacher to gather the com- 
pleted evidence and establish a format for presentation of that evidence at 
interviews with prospective employers. Each student-teacher must complete 
a portfolio,, but the quality of the presentation is left to the individual. 

The credential portfolio may contain the following kinds of evidence. 

1. The performance objectives used for student-teacher's evaluation, 
with a rating classification of either acceptable performance, needs 
impnntmcnt, or unacceptable plus written evaluation statements on 
each competency area from the cooperating teacher a.nd the University 
Si/pervisor. . ' • 

2. Written examples of daily and unit lesson plans, tests, sociograms, 
t and. or other selected materials applicable to the student's assignment, 

3. An audio-tape recording of a teaching situation or interaction with 
children as pupils. 

4. Modules completed in certain competency areas. 

5. A transcript of credits and course experiences. 

6. A handwritten report of the field experience by the student-teacher. 

7. Results of standardized tests related to leaching. 

8. A video-tape recording of classroom perform^ce. 

9. A summary of pupils* evaluations of. the student-teacher's perfor- . 
mance. 

10. Photography of bulletin boards, chalkboards, interaction with pupils, 
classroom activities. 
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1 1 -Xdditional portfolio evidence relating to the j>tudent'b unique assign- 
ment such as 

• learning-packets developed by the student-teacher 

• - examples of pupils' work 

• mini-course developed and taught by the student 

• teacher in his free hdur 

• contributions made to school 

The credential portfolio, after two years of use, has become a valuable 
tool'for the interviewing teacher prospect. Adminibtratori> have indicated 
positively that the evidence presented ib an important factor in the final 
decision of which to employ a candidate. Feedback from previous btudent- 
teachers concerning the positive value of the portfolio has filtered back to 
current studenDt-teachers and the quality of evidence presented ib rapidly 
mcreasing Presenting evidence of competence in teaching in those areas 
outlined by the concerned population appearb a logical part ofUhe teacher 
education process. ' ^ ^ 



Functioning,' of the CBTE Student Tecuhin^ Program in the Field 

The Bowling Green Student Teaching program includcb tenters (concen- 
tration of 20 to 24 student teachers in one building with a full-time University 
supervisor in residence) as w eli as ^.lusters (student-teacherb placed within a 
hmiled geographic area with a full-time Uniyerbity bupervibor). The follow- 
ing account is that of the program's functioning in a large suburban high 
school center. 

The student-teacher becomes acquainted with the competency-based 
program in an all-day seminar the first day of .the student teaching quarter. 
At this time the supervibor providcb him with an overview of the program, 
administers diagnostic tests to check cognitive knowledge Cbbcntial for com- 
pletion of certain performance skillb, and dibtributes modules for thobC com- 
petencies related to activiticb for the firbt two weeks of the field experience. 
In this session the student-teacher learns that the program has two pre- 
dominant characteristics. (1) foyus on the btudent-teacher learner and (2) 
explicit learning goals. (These goals are referred to as performance objec- 
tives within the six competency areas. 

The student teacher during this first meeting formulates his personal per- 
formance objectives that reflect his expectations for himself in this period. 
These objectives are included in his credential portfolio along with the pro- 
gram performance objectives. ^ 

The student-teacher then proceeds through the. ten week prygTam as de- 
picted by the diagram in Figure 3. 

St^minars play an important part in the instructional phase of the program 
for itjs in these frequent meetings that unfamiliar or problem performance 
objectives are discussed and practiced^ 

!f the xfudent-teacher is not able to complete the competencies in one . 
quarter He can be recycled through the pt:ogram or bhifted to appropriate 
course work leading to graduation but not to state certification. 

Cooperating Teachers & Data Gathering 

Familiarizing cooperating teachers with a competency-babcd program in- 
volves close contact between the University supervisor and the bchool fac- 



^ . ^ Figure 3. ^ 

Progression of a Student Through Bowling Green 
State University's Student 
Teaching Program 
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program 
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Shows through 
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cognitive objective 



works on modules 
for mastery of a 
performance objective 



Demonstrates 
objective in 
classroom 
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objective 
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performance 
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Completes 

program 

acceptably 



Finishes 
program — not 
on acceptable 
level — negative 
evaluation 



does not , 
complete program 
acceptably — chooses 
to be recycled 



ulty. Bi-monthl> meetings were held to explain the program, exammeThe 
modules and present certain superv iso» > techniques to use in gathering data. 

Teachers had difficult) making the v^ognitive leap between normative and 
criterion rcferent:>in evaluation. To facilitate this process, in-service instruc- 
tion was held in the meetings to emphasize the **how's" and **why's" of the 
data gathering process 60 that teachers could accumulate objective data for 
feedback and evaluati on to promote the student teacher's progress. Certain 
buperviMon instruments 6Uch a^ Flanders Interaction Analysis, Indiana Be- 
havior Management System, and Love-Roderick Non- Verbal Categories 
were taught to cooperating teachers to help them gather objective data for 
the student-teacher anal>sis and for performance evaluation. The teachers 
were encouraged to,gather data throughout tbe quarter on the demonstration 
of the competency objectives through such means as the above instruments 
plus auvJio tapes, anecdotal reports, verbatim transcripts, and student re- 
ports. Data was to be shared with the student-teacher in daily conferences 
and with the University supervisor during the mid term and final evaluation 
conferences. 
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Assessment 

nJttVT^'V^''"'^"'^ progress, as demonstrated by the successful com- 
bSZni f V"" ■"'''"'■'y '-^vel of performance for a 

SSeTbv h " '"""""'■^'^ ^"'^ continuously Xoughou the 

nrn!Ct . u '^l^^ improvement, or an unacceptable level Space is 

.Err ~ ^^^^^ 

awarene« of "'^'■'=^^'^,'^,^°°Perating teachers' and studentrteachers' 
... help promo.e pr„fo„„„.| ,h„„g„ „„„|;,^i^ sT/vX.ion 
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PhiUip L. Hosford 

Jiick (). L. Saunders 

New Mexico State University 

INITIATING A PERFORMANCE-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
CONVERSION ON A SHOESTRING* 

The record of education is inundated with ideas that became fads or to 
which the response was tokenism. Some of the ideas deserved no more than 
that in the last decade or so ideas were federally financed^into seven figures 
that disappeared when the fisca" well went dry. Sometimes this was a good 
resolution Bandwagons are about as attractive to professional educators as 
they are to other professionals. 

In recent years performance-based education and even more emphatically 
pertormance-based certification could be labeled as one of the current 
bandwagons Certainly, there has been some word inundation. One need not 
exaggerate the time and money involvement in subsidized study. Legisla- 
tures in some states have bought a panacea response with statutory decrees. 

Basic PBTE Premises 

To some it has eemed more important than bandwagons, even more 
important than subsidies or real and prospective legislative mandates, to 
capitalize the viable educational concepts that seem to be an essential part of 
the pertormance-based or any good preparatory program in teacher educa- 
tion. 

ft seems more than reasonable that a student has the right to know in 
advance of any course, activity or experience what is going to be expected of 
him to meet the requirements of that aspect of his preparation. It matters less 
that one calls these learning goals, a behavioral objective, a performance 
objective or a competency. The important element is the communication of 
the desired outcome of experience and if labeling and writing help the com- 
munication one ought to try to help learning that wa^. 

Further, it seems imperative, ii only to be honest and fair, to tell the 
student how, when, where, why, who and what, are going to be used to 
measure his performance of the stateo requirement. One may doubt that 
■ telling' is strong enough, for it is necessary to ascertain that communica- 
tion has taken place Again, what is chosen to name the methods of evalua- 
tion IS secondary to the understandings from the'outset and effectiveness of 
the various devices to measure. 

Converting a teacher preparation program to a performance-based pro- 
gram IS a difficult task for any college of education. E-ven if the effort is fully 
funded for a three-year conversion period including monies for a full-time 
djrector, professional faculty time for construction of modules and platinmg. 
otlice space, secretarial assistance and general overhead expenses, the ac- 
tual implementation is achieved only to the degree of total staff commitment. 



n •'"rP"''=,\^ afgumcni as to which of the terms, ■performance-based" or 

^ompctcnty-based. is the better or more definitive term. Wc/ifivite the reader to select his 
"wn preference aflcr he has read the material. 
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It iS the motivation of adminiblration and faculty that 'ib going to move 
generalizations to bpecific dcscriptorb and initiate change. Even if there ij> no 
outbide funding, this seemingly insarpiountable hurdle need not make the 
situation hopelebN. One initatory procedure hab proven workable at New 
Mexico S,iate University and is the subject of this report. 

The Conversion Process 

The necessary commitment to certain elements of performance-based 
teacher education was first demonstiateil when the administrative council of 
the College of Education recommended that one faculty member be freed 
one-half time for one semester to serve as coordinator for the PBTE effort. 
This faculty member was given a product assignment described ts *'sets of 
written descriptors of competencies and methods for their eva.uation for 
each t)f the requiied piofesMona! education courses in our undergraduate 
program/' 

Does this sound familiar? The half salary for one semester was made up 
from a combmatiun of monies budgeted in the College which ordinarily 
would have gone to icsearch, faculty travel and other item^. The same 
benefit could be achieved through a regular sabbatical leaVe assignment or 
sui,h procedures as the faculty agreeing to carry the extra half-load for that 
semester. 

Some external coerciveness existed since the State Department of Educa- 
tion had a task force to explore'' performance-based certification, but in 
itself, this was a known part of the bandwagon scene rather than a real 
motivator. Most faculty responded more to educational improvement pos- 
sibilities than to other factors when the administrative council decided to 
invest Its minimal resources in such a programmatic experiment. The plea 
fur conversion of all core professional courses in the College to a PBTE 
syllabi baae with the help of the half time consultant' was generally received 
with approval. 

With a small office, budget and part-time secretary, the consultant began 
his own PBTE update. Soon after, meetings were arranged with appropriate 
faculty members for the various courses, beginning with the freshmen intro- 
ductory courses in educ.u, >n and culminating with the core courses in the 
Master of Arts in Teaching degree. 

By the end of the semtster, various degrees of conversion had been 
achieved in the courses. On the undergraduate level, the progress achieved 
correlated most highly with the degree of personal commitment to the basic 
ideas of PBTE of the faculty members involv ed. The faculty and the consul- 
tant found it was le^s difficult to convert an on-campus class than the field 
based experiences because more variables were involved and the control of 
activities were more generalized. Almost every current piece of literature 
about PBTE reports that U is easier to describe the required experiences or 
the performance desired than it 's to resolve the problem of assessment of 
that performance. One surmises that the complexity of human variables, the 
proolem of reducing observations and subjective judgments to writing and an 
implied coercive constraint of defending procedurescauses the evaluation to 
move more slowly. In this experiment, the fact that progress continued even 
with the assessment obstruction can be attributed to two major factors. 
the leadership of the in-house consultant was persuasive rather than coer- 
cive and he constantly supplied reinforcement for minor efforts as he led to 
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more major accomplishments: and (2) the faculty participants were con- 
stamly reassured that the outcome of this stage of development was tenta- 
^'^P'-'r^'-'"';'' t*^'" 'hey were not irretrievably bound to a com- 
^jnitment which could prove to need considerable refinement 

Problems did appear during the semester of work. There was both pnusc 
and criticism hach was directed at Both the idea and the responsible per- 
sonnehnvolved But the product herein described was achieved and it can 
be evaluated. 

At this writing the evaluation is that the one-semester product serves best 
as an assessment instrument in a continuing process of conversion and im- 
provement It will serve as a descriptor, or record of progress, in a dynamic 
process which should be facilitated through faculty and administrative ef- 
Ph ir J P.'"''"'-'' '"''y be^/iewed as separating Phase I and 

Phase . ot the project and one sample of that product will be reviewed as an 
indicator of the whole. 



A Sample Illustration 

The Professional Seminar. Educ. III. is a one semester hour course re- 
quired ot all freshnien in the College. Seven different regular professors in 
the IX'partniert of fclementary and Secondary Education were involved with 
one or more sections of Educ. Ill during the semester of Phase 1 These 
professors and the consultant met regularly to discus., argue, hope, plan and 
write The consultant anticipated difficulty in achieving any high level of 
agreement among so many professors, but his fears failed to mature because 
the taculty had agreed as a group upon the general goals of the course durinc 
a thorough and general curriculum reorganization accomplished in the pro- 
gram A second agreement was readily reached~that no agreement was 
necessary in method* to be used to achieve the goals, that each teacher 
could and should select the methods he felt most appropriate to help his 
learners achieve the goals. Once questions of methodology were set aside as 
personal and not essential to a PBTE based syllabus, the discussion and 
work quickly progressed and focused on the remaining and very real prob- 
lem ot performance ev,aluation procedures. 

Nine performance areas were identified, and performance evaluation pro- 
cedures uere specifically designed through faculty involvement. The areas 
may be generally described as: (1) written English expression; (2) educa- ' 
tional program planning: (3) professional requirements; (4) certification re- 
quirements: (5) learning center observations; (6) observation reports to 
peers: (7) research of a selected teaching field; (8) analysis of experience and 
m demonstration of attitudes of interest and participjjtion in his own and 
peer learning. " 

To illustrate the process, examination of the fourth goal of acquainting 
students with the processes and regulations of certification of teachers led to 
the tollowing: 

The student will demonstrate his knowledge of salient , points essential to meet- 
ing state certification requirements by correctly answering five test questions 
selected at random from a package of questions within a 10-minutc indi- 
viuuali/ed testing period prior to prc-registration week. 
Fvi.luation The instriieior will note the number of tries needed by the student 
to meet the objeeiives as stated and will complete item 4 of final checklist. 
Given the goal, student pei'"annance objective, and the evaluation proce- 
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dures to be u^cJ, each instfuctor i.s^rcc to develop the jtibtnictional proce- 
dures bebt designed to prepare the studeitt.s to succebsfull> demonstrate the 
required profieiency. 

The whole question of module building was never broached. Module 
building is expensive in idrms of faculty time and nionie:* and wuh limited 
resources, module building received the lowest pOssi{)le priority in the pro- 
cess At this stage in the piocess, the tentative evaluation is that modules 
ma> be undesirable because of the tendency ;o dictate meth6dolgy. On the 
other 'hand, focusing on evaluation procedures forces consideration im- 
mediately on the critical area of concern for the student and forces develop- 
ment of innovative procedures.. Most assessment procedures described in 
modules and programs to date are limited to performance on written tests, or 
at best are strictly quantitative evaluations a coding of teaching behaviors. 

In this performanCL\based course, as seems always to be the ease, the 
evaluation problems seemed to center around the following. 

1 How does one avuid an evaluation that is essentially a sheer quantity of 
output. 

2. How can the instructor describe the elements of his professional judg- 
ment so they are elear and definitive. 

3 , What innovative assessments are relevant and varied enough so sev- 
eral aspeets of performance can be evaluated. 

4. What evaluations are "*grade" oriented and what evaluations are diag- 
nostic, or prescriptive and/or motivation stirpulants. ^ 

5. How can the student provide data that are a manifestation of his per- 
formance. 

6. How are performance options equated; 

How are qualitative and quantitative elements meshed as indicators of 

desirable attitudes. 
To answer these questions many dcviics were used. The most important 
premise was the student knew how these variables were evaluated. Peer, 
judgments, student products, factors analyzed by the professor, feedback 
procedures, number of chances to succeed, options in assignments and spec- 
ifically defined quality levels were all used in combination. The student and 
his teacher knew the how, who, what, when and where, ***Iystery" was an 
unacceptable element- 

Implications 

The same foundation of concepts has been installed in other courses. It 
should not be implied that in one single effort that perfection is achieved. 
With an effort sUch as has been described there comes a mandated need to 
test, to revise, to specify, to re design and to remain open to discovery. 
Grades in the first semester trial shovved a tendency to move from u high 
skew to a more broad distribution. Instructors said they didn't have to guess 
and give the benefit of the doubt so frequently. Students vviil attend more to 
the **how" and "who" rather than the "how much" because they know the 
factors in professorial expectation. 

One key to conversion to PBTE on a shoestring is proposed here. PBTE 
cc.n serve as one of the most constructive and effective change agents *n 
American education if the humanist and behaviorist can agree on the goals 
and discUss performances that indicate goal achievement. Arguments stem 
mostly from the means each would intend to u.se» We do best to leave the 
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means to he good judgment of the individual instructor based upon his own 
self-knowledge Each should be trusted to conduct the instructional periods 
ip accordance with his own style because then each will succeed in helping 
the greatest number of learners achieve the desired goals to the greatest 
possible extent. So it should be for any two people who teach in a good 
PB TE program— even one on a shoestring. 
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CtrohneJ Gillin 
USOK Teacher Corps 



COMPETENCY-nASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN SMALL COLLEGES AND RURAL AREAS 



Too often educators gel the feeling that new ideas and innovations have 
better opportunities for success and implementation in larger universities 
and in urban areas. It ma> even be that this is used as an excuse not to test 
these ideas and innovations in snitdl or rural areas and to await their im- 
plementation, success or failure in the urban areas. 

But upon observation it is readily apparent that the smaller schools are 
microcosms of the larger ones and, therefore, can be excellent testing 
grounds. In fact, because of the size of (hose rural schools and smaller 
colleges, they might logically be more efficient as pilot sites for new ideas. 

One such idea is competency -based-teacher education (CBTE). There is 
no element of CBTE that cannot be implemented in a small college or rural 
area. 

Since there are not as man> persons in any one department or school, it 
may be easier to bring all parties together. The pedagogical grapevine i.s not 
as complicated and so communication may be easier. I say ""may" in both 
statements since there is no guar.tnteed collaboration or communication 
anywhere. 

If this is so in the college, communiLation is probably even easier in the 
local small or rural schools. These educational personnel not only work 
together, but most likely live within the area. If the proponents of CBTE use 
these channels effectively, the sites for field experience and efforts of col- 
laboration with the schools may be more easily established. 

.\lthough the local communities are often left out of educational innova- 
tions, it would seem very important to include local people in the develop- 
ment and implementation of CBTE. The idea of competence makes a lot of 
sense to lay persons and they can become allies and proponents of the 
system if they are properly involved. 

.\nd, if we accept the premise that CBTE is a system that used properly 
can equip teachers with the skills they need to assist children to take their 
pla-^e in a complicated modern society, then it becomes a necessity to use it 
in rural and small schools whether or not they are seen as appropriate mi- 
crocosmic sellings. 

Is there some special formula for implementing CBTE in a rural or small 
setting? 1 think not. What must be done in larger places must also be accom- 
plished in rural and smaller areas. 

Perhaps these commandments of CBTE with their empliatic shall's and 
shall not's best relate what needs to be done ot avoided in order to have a 
CBTE program. 

1 . Thou shall have a person (or cadre of persons) w.io understands CBTE 
and is committed to its implementation. 

2. Thou.shall use sound theory and data to prove to your associates and 
public that no other known system for training teachers is as^ comprehensive 
and as viable as CBTE. 

3. Thoii shall nbt develop a quasi-CBTE program, but strive to, develop 
4^"** that incofpontes all the elements of CBTE. behavioral learner objec* 
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I,on Mtur^Sh'V'n''^'" P^'-l:"^'-'''^"'-'-''*- appropnatc modes of mstruc- 
tion (all ol which shall be made public). 

h . .^'"'u ^^f^" "i"^'*-' ^f'^l" in CBTK. Read and ponder well 
wnat they have done. Do not insist on reinventing the wheel 

I hou shall not kill tlic spirit of CBTU by using it in a dehumanizing 



manner. 
6 



Thou shall not commit adulteration by mere transformation of courses 

'.I n .'"^i r"' i"^"" ^v--' CBTE as a system and thus weed ou 
duplication and irrelevant material. 

7 Thou shall give proper credit to those disciples of CBTE whose efforts 
now make your work easier. 

8. Thou shall not decry those who have not seen the light, but by your 
patience and hard work prove CBTE to bj a viable alternative to today's 
operational teacher training prognims. " 

m Th" 'hat the leaders of CBTE have prepared, 

of CR-TT Tnd hi Y'^ ^'11 'hat can be used for the implementation 

ot L B I h and begin to provide lor these in your budgets 

\n eleventh commandment which-insists on participation of local school 
sta Is and comnuinitj persons with college personnel can be vitally impor- ' 
tant to a dynamic beginning and continuation of CBTE programs 

Very simply, one begins CBTE program in whatever department of 
cduuition It seems most likely to succeed. However, the •■shalls"" of plan- 
ning, studying, communication and testing are critical to its development 
and siiccesstiil continuation. Continuation is used rather than a word imply- 
ing a inished product because if CBTE ever becomes a finished product, 
then It has ceased to be the open system which characterizes it as subject to 
adaptation and revision. 

Although the small or rural institutions may not have all the resources of 
larger mstitutions. their communication and collaboration of efforts may be 
easier, thus making implementation easier and perhaps more effective. 
nrS'm 7^ '^'V ^^^E program is to begin. Only then can the 

branch out However, the extenf oflocal readiness should be the base for 
how widespread the beginning should be.. To do littl& couid defeat the pro- 
pS^anUo'coHap^^ — S-^leand. therefore, cause the 

But if there is solid commitment to CBTE. plan well, have your resources 
available and well studied, and begin. If you plan and operate openly and 
honestly, your greatest supporters will be the students of education who 
have been so vocal in denouncing irrelevant, repetitive material in education 
A'-M i' ■ who want the best education possible for 

heir children It teachers are trained in CBTE programs, and if it holds true 
thai teachersMeach as they're taught, they will use a competency-based- 
system lor their own teaching, and their pupils will reap the benefits. If 
schooling can be made more effective, then all the trials and tribulations of 
implementing a C BTE program become a success story. 
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Michael P. Wolfe 

Phillip W. Bugi* 

Central Michigan University 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING FOR 
STUDENT-TEACHERS 

One of the major probiem.s that a teachc. trainer mui>t resolve ib the 
evaluation of the btudent teacher's competency in lermb of ilb effect upon 
changed pupil behaviors. All loo often, btiident-teacherb are evaluated only 
in i^rttis of "teacher-like" behaviorb, not in termb of direct :effects upon 
learning as a result of those teaching behaviors. 

McNeil says — 

. Teaching has been an ascribed profession. Teachers were valued for diS' 
p!a>mg wcrtain qualities, ranging friim kind.» of language to specifications of 
handwriting, lone of voice. arJ manner of dress, whether or not they achieved 
results. 

He continues — 

It t> becoming essential to note the consequences of procedures and personal 
qu.ilitics upon learners, if the learners arc not progressing as desired, the 
teacher has not been successful even if he meets 9. s.ibe'J requirements.' 
In response to this problem, the authors have developed an evaluation 
model which documents student-teacher effects upon pupils through the 
fulfillment of a mini pti^fornuuiLC nmtract. This contract was designed to 
ncivc as a communication vehicle between the student-teacher and teacher- 
trainer. It defines, in operational terms, exactly what the student-teacher 
must pruJtu t in terms of pupil learning, the conditions under which the 
teaching learning is to occur, and the specific criteria that must be met. 
Behavioral objective writers will immediately recognize that this contract 
opef**:cs functionally in the same manner as the classic objective. 

In designing this contract, the authors wanted to guarantee that three 
LSbcntial ingredients were included, (l)that successful completion of the 
contract (hence, student teaching) was based upon pupil scores or achieve- 
ment (including positive affect) of specific pupil objectives, (2),that the re- 
sources available to the student-teacher (e.g., time, materials, aides, etc.) 
were clearl) identified and acknowledged, and ^3) that the specific terms of 
the contract were negotiable by both teacher-trainer and student-teacher 
before execution of the contract. 

This last essential was deemed necessary because a ground rule for per- 
formance was that once the terms of the contract were agreed upon, they 
could not be ch.ijged. This rule was to emphasize to the stuiSfent-teacher the 
importance of Lving up to professional responsibilities, and to lend rigor to 
the evaluation. 

The contract has gone through several revisions. The version presented , 
here IS a more specific version than earlier ones and additional refinements 
are still expected. 

The student-teacher performance contract reads as follows: 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACT FOR STUDENT-TEACHERS^ 

TIME: When the teacher trainee submits jiimself for pre- 

certification competency evaluation, and . . . 
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CONDITIONS: 



PERFORMER: 
BEHAVIOR: 



. is given 

the mandate t^o teach 2^ learners* 
the subject matter content described as eighth 
grade unit on punctuation 
within a period of four weeks (weeks, days, 
hours) 

with access to the following materials and 
equipment: grammdr^^xt, programmed mate- 
rials on punctuation, teacher prepared hand- 
outs on punctuation and unipacs 
with access to nhe following facilities: 
classroom, library study carrel 
with {^ccess to the following persortnel (aides, 
graders, assistants, etc) peer tutors, cooperat- 
ing teacher^ 

... the teacher trainee 

. . will carry out those planning and teaching acts 
(organizing, curriculum selection, objective selec- 
tion, test construction, materials selection, design, 
production, motivating, counseling, tutoring, etc.) 



6. 



OBJECT OF 
BEHAVIOR: 

CRITERION 
FOR SUCCESS: 



MEASUREMENT 
TECHNIQUE: 



*Italicized material is 
example. 

Contract Elements 



... for the creation and operation of a specified 
learning environment'. . . ' 

... such that significant learning gains for all 
' named learners can be documented and attributed 
to that instruction in 'terms of the following criteria: 

1. 80/80 criterion level where 80% of the students 
achieve a test score of at least 80% of the punc- 
tuation mastery test " • 

2. an indication of successful provision for indi- 
vidual differences by negatively skewed post- 
test score distributions 

3. a no-change or a positive-change in attitude 
toward 

a) subject matter content 

b) instructional method 

c) instructor 

' ... as measured by 

1. teacher trainee constructed pre- 
criterion achievement tests 

2. learner attitude survey 

specific to a given student and is given here as ari 



and 



post- 



The elements of this contract are intended to be opeh-endecfin order to 
ofTer each student-teacher maximum Hexibiiity in adopting this instructional 
model to a unique teaching situation. 
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I or example, the tirm of the semester that the student-teacher optb to 
initiate this contract occurs when he denionstiateb he has developed the 
specific teaching competencies for successful completion of the entire con- 
tract The authors perceive this performance contract as a wa> to fuse all of 
the specific bits and pieces of piior experiences into a complete model of 
instruction and have criterion measures to evaluate the relative successes 
achieved with pupils. 

The kondidons of this contract must also be open-ended. Since oux 
student teachers work in diveise locations such as rural, inner-cit>, and 
suburban >chijuls. the cunditiDns must be self-selecting in terrn^ of specific 
numbers of learners, content, time allotted for instruction, resources, 
facilities, and personnel. In addition, these conditions dictate different 
teacher styles anfl behavior,s as well as different criteria selected for demon- 
strating mastery learning. 

The student teacher has total freedom and responsibility for planning, 
implementing and evaluating his contract under constraints imposed by 
Kibler, Barker, and Mile's, General Model of Insiruction.^ 

This model is used to guide the student-teachers through the major steps 
for designing and implementing an instructional unit and to provide a 
framework for observing and analyzingjilje instructional process. 

Briefly, this model calls for selectingy classify ing, analyzing, and specify- 
ing instructional objectives. Secondly, the model prescribes a pre- 
assessment phase to determine what pupils already, know, or cap do, 
whether they have necessary prerequisite behaviors for this unit, and what 
instructional pro,cedures could be prescribed for each student. Thirdly, fol- 
lowing preassessment and any necessary adjustments in objectives, the in- 
structional procedures are implemented. They consist of materials such as 
texts, films, handouts, etc., and the fusing of such materials into a teaching- 
learning strategy such as inquiry, contracting, unipacs, or simulation ac- 
tivities Lastly, the student teacher evaluateir fl^e pupils to d^^termine how 
successful the instruction was in achieving the un\t objectives. The feedback 
Jiniension of this model enables the student-teacher to analyze and interpret 
the relative success of pre-stated instructional intents. 

Advantages 

The mini performance contract has a number of advantages. To begin 
with, the contract confionts the student-teacher with the whole responsibil- 
ity of instruction, not just some isolated or fractional part. The student- 
teacher must pLn, design, and implement instruction, then he must evaluate 
the effects of instruction and relate the results to specific planning, design, 
and implementing decisions. 

The mini v,ontract focuses upon certain aspects of instruction thai effect 
teaching learning success, but which are often not dealt with in the student- 
leaching experience. For example, the student-teacher must consider the 
existing conditions which may facilitate or debilitate learning. These condi- 
tions include the number of students to be taught, the inherent difficulty of 
subject matter, the amount of time that can legitimately be allocated to the 
lesson, and such mundane items as space, desks, supplies, learning materi- 
als, and so on. Making the student-teacher identify and allocate resources 
does tend to help the student teacher become aware of the whole learning 
environment and its effects. 
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One ot the tremendous advantages is that the contract allows for great 
llexibiliiy of teacher role and style. The contract seems suitable for all silua- 
l.ons where^^ceific pupiLouicomes are intended and planned, or for which 
student evaluation is based upon specific criteria; - - 

In the same view, the contract, allows the student-teacherameasure of 
freedom and professional judgment in setting performance criteria and 
evaluation requirements. .Both teacher-trainer and student-teacher may 
negotiate items of the contract prior to signing the final agreement. Negotia- 
tion may continue unyl the contract icnects the appropriate degree of rigor, 
professionalism, and ieasibility. 

For the teacher-trainer, the contract provides a structure and model for 
systematically training the teacher. Upon failure to complete the contract, 
both teacher trainer and student-teacher may reflect upon specific elements 
or the contract, their execution, and identify problems or areas where the 
student-teacher needs additional study and experience. 

The contract also provides a vehicle through which the student-teacher 
can demonstrate and document his own competency and accountability. It 
has been found that being able to accurately predict and plan the outcomes 
of mstruction beforehand tends to build professional judgment and confi- 
dence in the student-teacher. 

Finally, and perhaps most advantageously, the mini-contract helps the 
student-teacher to focus upon the terminal effects of a planned learning 
experience— that is, the resulting pupil behaviors as a consequence of 
teacher behaviors This alone ma> do more to encourage self-examinaiion 
and professional growth than other tfeacher-training activities. 

Unfortunately, the use of the mini-performance contract has a few disad- 
vantages as well as advantages. The use of the contract is sometimes per- 
ceived by the student-teacher as restricting his freedom of choice and as 
>eing somewhat mechanical. To a degree, this is true. The student-teacher 
must document his own effectiveness in attacking an instructional problem. 
There is no denying that the student feels the pinch at **having to deliver." 

The contract does not directly provide a means for assessing the other 
noninstructional roles and functions of the teacher such as counseling, pro- 
fessional service, and the like. Other ways and means must be used by the 
teacher trainer to adequately evaluate these qualities. 

And finally, the mini-performance contract sometimes requires the stu- 
dent teacher to perform to higher standards than the cooperating tegcher 
with whom the student-teacher shares the teaching responsibility. As a con- 
sequence, the saident-teacher may feel unfairly imposed upon and the 
cooperating teacher may feel criticized or a measure of implicit censure. 
Obviously . this problem must be worked out with the individuals involved. 

Advantages and disadvantages weighed, the mini-performance contract 
still proves to be a useful instrument in the training of teachers. Undoubt- 
edly, many refinements are possible, but in an age of teacher accountability, 
competency-based instruction, and criterion-referenced testing, the mini- 
performanc^^ contract can do its part in helping student-teachers meet these 
new demands of professionalism. 
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Robert C. Hatfield 
Michigan State Universit>' 

EVALUATION OF TEACHER COMPETENCE 
BASED ON PUPIL BEHAVIORS 

The movement to change teacher education brought about by develop- 
ments m competency -based programs is creating a need for redefining and 
reordering the procedures for evaluation of teachers. The current state of 
uncertainty in evaluation is partly due to this prevailing need, partly to the 
current state of research, partly by conflicting philosophical issues, and 
partly by the influence of past procedures. The need, therefore, seems read- 
ily apparentithat new directions or new dimensions are crucial. In this paper 
the general model suggested by the AACTE, CBTE committee is not 
changed except to extend one dirpension and to add a new dimension, but m 
our opinion significantly alters the focus of that model and of the procedure 
for selecting teacher competencies. 

Cooper and others' describe the general areas for teacher evaluation as 
including (a) knowledge, (b) performance, and (c) consequences (oc prod- 
uct) The sequence of these levels of evaluation has served as the basis for 
many attempts to establish better and more definitive efforts to write evalua- 
tion procedures in the burgeoning CBTE programs. It is our intent to focus 
on the perform^ce area of this model and to add a dimension which in effect 
might be placed between performance and product when performance rep- 
resents the teachers performance and product represents pupils. 

Medley- reports a new model for formulatingVesearch and evaluation of 
leaching which includes the dimensions of: 

(1) teacher attitudes 

(2) teacher education program 

(3) teacher performance . 

(4) student behaviors 

(5) student learning 

It is the dimeasion of student behaviors which we have focused on for a 
period of time in an effort to clarif> evaluation procedures and to build a 
more solid base for the development and evaluation of what are commonly 
referred to as generic competencies. B> substituting, in the Medky model 
just stated, the dimension of teacher knowledge for teacher education pro- 
grams an ordering; of different levels of evaluation , of. teaching becomes 
possible We (Jo not intend to exclude the -areas of teacher attitudes, teacher 
knowledge of pupil learning as meaningless because our suggestion is that all 
of these dimensions are crucial in the overall e\aluation of teacher compe- 
tence Our purpose, however, is to refer only to the teacher. performance and 
student behavior in the hope of providing some new insights for the de- 
velopment of competencies and their evaluation related specifically to these 
areas. 

The student behavior to which we are referring Is the situation where 
students are interacting with the curriculum in a particular environment. It is 
at this level that we believe the teachdf and student meet and where the 
teacher is facilitating the learning of a student. The focus here, however, is 
on the student and how the student is interacting and responding to. the ' 
interaction instead of just what the it cher is doing. Consequently the evalu- 
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alion of a teacher is pushed into the realm of student behavior though not >et 
to the extent of evaluating the learning which takes place. Medlev » suggestN 
that this interaction between student behavioi and sttident learning can be 
explored to identifv more e\actl>, than we can currently. We could then 
postulate which behaviors mighi be most conducive for which students and 
for which specific types of learnings. At the same time, this dimension 
suggests that instead of looking directly at student learmng as a basis for 
generic competencies one can look to student behavior as a key to the 
development of competencies which can then be related to student learning 
by research studies of a more controlled nature. 

I ooking at the other dimension of the model, teacher performance, com- 
petencies can be taught which will produce the desired types of student 
behaviors and the teacher can be evaluated on the ba^is of producing the^se 
behaviors not just demonstrating the skill. Again, the evaluation is not fo- 
cused on whether the teacher can produce slated student learnings, essen- 
tially a composite of all things the teacher does, but on a step between 
Jeacher performance and student learning. s 

^ deeper look at this dimensioi. of student behavior will provide a better 
idea of exactly what our meaning represents. The basic postukition is that 
students learn as they interact with the teacher, other individuals, with 
media and materials, and with various other experiences. It is, of course, a 
basic premise of Dewey's' that the experience does i;ount in learning and 
although the teacher can intluence this experience, alter it and help maintain 
^ motivation and momentum toward learning, it i,s the student who is learning 
and is going to derive whatever makes sense to him from the interaction 
which he is experiencing- Aspy * has some evidence that as this involvement 
is intensified with more application and interest greater student learning does 
occur Henderson and Lc.nier*^ refer to the influence that teachers exert in 
this environment and the teaching process suggested by several individuals 
such as Deir, and Kibler** and others is based largely on the premise that the 
teacher manages the situation and can effectively influence learning using 
certain techniques or practices which alter tnis framework. Consequently, 
*lhere is the possibility that this dimension of the model may lead to determin- 
ing teacher competencies and serve as a source for teacher evaluation. The 
two assumptions we are making, therefore, are that certain types of student 
behaviors (or interactions) are productive in student learning and can be 
identified and verified through research, and that certain types of teacher 
performances vvill relate to the creation of these student behaviors and these 
in turn can be identified and verified through research. By focusing on the 
interaction between each of these dimensions and not crossing from teacher 
performance to student learning for instance as indicated by N;edley^ re- 
search may become more usefiil, \_ 

Beginning from where we are now and the kinds of competencies gener- 
. being suggested it is possible to suggest a few oflhese student behaviors 
in order to initiate further sUidy and research. It also is understood that we 
are talking about an area referred to as geperic competencies which are 
considered beneficial to most types of teaching situations and important for 
most teachers to learn. 

Examples include; 

( 1 ) students being supportive and cooperative ' 

(2) students being attentive to class activities - 
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/ (3) stmlenls participating in verbal interaction 
* (4) students following specific activities to completion 
(5) students using media and resources for study 

Such behaviors can be influenced by the teacher, and there is some accept- 
ance that these types of behaviors aid students in learning. It also appears 
possible to develop instruments to evaluate teachers* efforts to develop 
these types of interactions, and the> are focused on theMudent rather than 
just looking at what the teacher is doing. It is our opinion {hat these types of 
interactions represent what a teacher can actually generate m the learning 
process to facilitate student learning. 

To further elaborate on how this idea fits into a teacher education program 
let us look at some possible teacher skills all of which might help to develop 
students being attentive in class activities. These include, use of designated 
conference techniques, techniques for controlling disruptive behavior of 
students, and managing overall activities in the classroom. In evaluating 
these types of teacher skills at the performance level two approaches could 
actually be used and perhaps should be used, (I) to see if the teacher actu- 
ally used the techniques recommended (this might be done in a more control- 
led and simulated situation), and (2) to see if the teacher in fact achieves the 
purposes of the techniques such as a technique in conferencing where you 
confront the student who is not candid about a particular issue. The teacher 
IS evaluated not just for using the technique but on whether the student is 
actually confronted in a meaningful wa> and responds to that confrontation. 
This does not mean, however, that the student alters his behavior as a result 
ot the confrontation, but only that he responds to the technique used by the 
teacher. 

Fvaluating the teacher at the student behavior level would require one to 
determine if the students actually become attentive to the activities. This 
level of evaluation represents an extension of teacher performance and in- 
cludes a more comprehensive evaluation of the teacher for several skills and 
indicates the teacher's success in influencing student behavior. 

A complete teacher education program would provide a sequence of ex- 
•^periences and situations in which all of the suggested levels of evaluation, 
with necessary prior preparation, would take place but would at this *'stage 
ot the art" focus more on the performance and student behavior levels when 
determining if a teacher is competent to practice. 

Using this idea the selection of competencies for a teacher education 
program would be to identify, based on the limited research and assump- 
tions . those skills, etc , best judged to produce the desired student behaviors. 

As a means for implementing this idea in a useful manner it is necessary to 
look at another coni^ern in teacher evaluation, that of assessment and evalu- 
ation being two distinct activities. The assessment activity is one of bemg 
descriptive of a person's work without placing a value judgment on it or 
indicating the level of quality needed to be successful. Evaluation is when a 
value judgment is made about the quality of work. By looking at evaluation 
us including these two dimehsions the whole procedure of evaluating teacher 
performance and student behavior becomes much more realistic. For exam- 
ple, instruments can be developed to record what is happening in regards to 
any particular activity by the teacher^r student, conferencing can be used to 
ontain information, and products developed by the teacher and students can 
be collected and analyzed, and all of this can be done without placing judg- 



mcnl on the qtialit) ot the Jata fiuni any of these sources. B> developing 
these tvpes of instiuments and hv semiing data from peers, self, students, 
and stipei visors it heeomes possible to establish standardb given the con- 
stiaints of a ven sittiation and the ttse to be made of the assessment data. 

An additional component in the evahiation piocess at the performance 
level IS the degree of specif! cit> at which the evaluation is applied. The value 
of puttmg together a c^aiipetencv which will be formall> evaluated and that 
leprescnls a significant teachei practice can be vei> meaningful whereas the 
eVoluation of veiv specific skills which are then evaluated separatel> can be 
verv mundane and without purpose. An example, for clarification, is to 
develop a wompetenc> such lo facilitate interaction in a small group so 
that all members are participating in the uisk. An analysis of thib competency 
would indicate that several enabling objectives are necessary if success is to 
be dcnuHistiated. Some of the moie specific enabler.s should include, to 
clarify responses made by students, to reinfoice responses made by students 
who rarely participate, etc. By providing informal feedback and continuing 
to develop skills on these enabling objectives, until some mutual agreement 
is attained that the performance is satisfactoiy before being evaluated on the 
i)Verall competent, insuies that the focus of competencies becomes more 
significant and ulehlified with the total activitit^s of teaching rather than 
those whieh individ/ially mean very Intle. 

Using the procedures suggested m this paper the teacher candidate would 
complete the enablers for a specific competency, be evaluated at the per- 
formance levels indicated, md complete those competencies related to par- 
ticular student behavror or ^ more complete set of competencies* after which 
he would be evaluated on hi% success at the student behavior level. The next 
step would be the effect on student learning if that i«s desired. 

The focus of this paper on student behavior (student interaction with the 
curriculum and environment) as the point of departure in determining com- 
petencies and for a major pKicc in evaluation of te.ichers for certification has 
the potential of clarifying areas for research in teaching as well a.s for de- 
veloping instruments and procedures for the evaluation of whatever com- 
peteitcies are developed in a teacher education program. As it is our belief 
that the current levels of teacher evaluation (knowledge, performance, 
products have not been sufficiently defined or useful in fostering new evalua 
lion procedures, and that one of the great possibilities for CBTE is the 
potential it holds .or more effective competencies and their evaluation it is 
crucial ih^it immediate attention be directed to this area. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER 
EDUCATION ACCREDITATION CRITERIA 
AND THE COMPETENCY APPROACH 

As the concept of competency based teacher education and certification 
takes hold across the country , there is an ever increasing neeu to re-examine 
accreditation criteria in order to apply them to these new pjograms. 
Competency ba^ed programs have unique characteristics which distinguish 
them from current teacher education programs. The;,e characteristics and 
related issues should be accounted for in approving teacher education pro- 
grams for certification purposes. The standards developed by the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher. Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC) point out, "A number of States have begun the development of 
procedures for gr^^nting certification on the basis of demonstrated compe-. 
tence. Under such approaches new processes of evaluation of institutions 
may evolve."^ 

What is accreditation? Generally , it is a process of approval or recognition 
of programs to determine if they meet minimum pre-detecmined standards 
established by an organization or agency. The purpose of state approval of 
teacher education programs is to control and ensure quality of certified 
teaching personnel. 

As an indication of the Interest in CBT£ by accreditation groups, it is 
noted that national, regional, and state agencies have accounted for this 
movement in i'.ieir standards. The National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) states that 

Curricula fur teacher education are designed to achieve explicitly stated objec- 
tives These objectives are determined in relation to both the professional roles 
for which the preparation programs are designed and the behavioral outcomes 
sought/ . ^ 

The FeJeration of Regional Accreditalion Commissions of Higher Educa- 
tion, in reference to non-traditional programs, requires **evidence . . . that 
the degrees are awarded on the basis of definite criteria and demonstrated 
competency . . NASDTEC recognizes ''the importance of performance 
criteria as the basis for teacher education curriculum planning."* 

It may be useful to also define what a competency -based program is. Elam 
has provided a definition which is now well known throughout the country. 
His five essential elements are as follows: 

1. Competencies (l^owledge, skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated by 
the student are 

• derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles, 

• stated so as to make possible assessment of a student's behavior in 
relation to specific competencies, and 

• made public in advance; 

2. Criteria to be employed in assessing competencies are 

« based upon, and in harmony with, specified competencies, 

• explicit in stating expected levels of mastery under specified condi- 
Q tions, and 
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• made public in advance; 

3. Assessment oi tj^: student's competency 

• uses his performance as the primary source of evidence, 

• takes into account evidence of the student's knowledge relevant to 
planning for, analyzing, -interpretihg, or evaluating situations or be- 
havior, and 

• strives for objectivity; 

4 The student's rate of progress through {h(t program is determined by 

demonstrated competency rather than b> time or course completion; 
^ The instructional prbgram is intended to facilitate the development and 

evaluation of the student's achievement of cojnpetencieb specified.* ^ 
It insiitutions are required to develop competency-based programs in a 
strict sense, then the components of this definition could be used as evalua- 
nve criteria for program approval.*Other criteria which can be applied will be 
discussed with other program types under the general categories defined 
later in this paper/ It should be noted that programs may incorporate the ' 
development of competencies yet not have all of the above components, 
hvaluative criteria will var> depending upon program structure and the 
components that are state required. 

There are a number of approaches one might take in the organization of 
criteria for program appro-al. One method is to distinguish between input, 
^process, and product standards. Input standards encompass faculty, physi- 
cal plant, library holdings, and other similar traditional elements. Process 
standards refer to participants and their roles in program development and 
evaluiition Relationships of participants to each other and decision-making 
processes are clearly identified. Product standards relate to the outcomes^of 
teacher education ' programs, that is, the competencies possessed by 
graduates of these institutions. Standards may be based on any of these 
elements, with specific criteria developed under a particular category. In the 
pas;, input ^andards hav£ been the predominant niode. An eclectic ap- 
proach utilizing all of these wa>s of viewing a program may now be in order, 
although emphasis in competence-based programs is on product aspects. 
In reference to NCATE Standards, Herbert suggests that one .should 
describe existing programs of various types in terms of the component criteria 
provided m the RcKommaiJeJ Shindank and to formulate sets of explicit 
standards for each component of all the main types of program. The com^Jo- 
nents ot ever> program selected for study coijd then be rated ... by standards 

applicable to programs of that type It would avoid the need to value one 

educational philosophy over another.^* 

He urges developing general categories whichuipply to all prx)grams, but to 
interpret these categories differently through specific standards in order to 
account for programs with substantially different philosophical bases. 
Hence, a multiple standards approach based on program type^ is desired. 

\ third means of organizing crilei ia for discussion purposes is to follow 
the guidelines of one of the accrediting agencies, and supplement these 
criteria with standards from other sources which are subsumed by the gen- 
eral area Specific applications to differing program types can also be 
pointed out similar to Herbert's suggestion. Due to the wide-spread use of 
WSDTFC standards and their particular support of competency-based 
programs, selected aspects of these standards will be used to provide a 
means of classifying criteria. 
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rhc relationship bc|wccn aci r^vlil ttion and Leniificilion is pci laps a good 
point to begin the analvsis. Cndei the broad heading of procedures for 
-aeereditiUion, NASDTliC standard 1.3.4 indicates thiit 

Ina>.iui%.h as Stale a^.^.I.dltatU)^ oi appioval oriea^^her education progiams is 
Jiiovtlv lelatcd to ^cit l1>.ativin. «.iiteiia foi piogiam approval and certification 
standards should be nutually stippiirtivc. The extent tv> which the progiams 
meet both vjitei la and ccititlcittton standards *>lu)uld be the basis f^H appioval.* 
Cleailv* if designated competencies aie lequired for ceitification. the college 
piogiani must be accountable foi these competencies aiid show evidence of 
then piesence m the curriculum. Similarl>, standard 2.3.2, admission to the 
profession, calls for '*e valuation procedures to assess the quality of 
graduates when the> cvmiplete pic service programs and apply a recom- 
mendation to become certified."** If certification is based on defined com- 
petctiv ics. then the application foi certification should be judged on the basib 
of Ihesw vonipciencies. and appropriate evaluation procedures should be 
develijped. la the appioved prv»g!am approach, the institution's lecommen- 
dation foi certitication should be based on the individual's attainment of 
competencies. . ' ' 

\n e\tiemel> impoitant ^onsideiation m competency -based programs is 
the nature of the stated competencies. First, what is the scope of these 
ompetencics. do the> deal with subject matter, pedagogy, and personal 
characteristics? What is the depth of the competencies, to what level of 
specificity are they stated? V. aat is the source of the competencies, re- 
seaich. theory, practitioners, pupil objectives and priorities? Perhaps the 
most important question is w hat is the significance of the competencies? 

In reference to retention practiccjji, NASDTEC standard 2.3.3 recom- 
mends perfoimancc evaluations conducted a.s objectively and sy stematicallv 
a > possible in ordei to determine professional competence. NCATE stand- 
ard 3.2.2. also in reference to retention of students>, ask *'whal information 
othei than course grades is used to evaluate the achievement of prospective 
teachers?'"* This standard requires specific criteria to aj>sesb academic com- 
petencies and pcisonal characteristics appropriate to the requirements of 
teaching. 

Assessment is a key area in the design of competency -based programs, 
and assessment of the piogram and of graduates will be discussed later in 
ihis p^iper. .Xde^Male assessment of students currently enrolledin programs 
is vital to the success of competency-based teacher education. Pre- 
assessment and post assessment on each module is heavily relied upon. A 
key component in assessment is the definitiv>a of standards of performance 
required for each competency. The statement of competencies is not nearly 
as difficult as the determination of the evidence one will accept that a compe- 
tency has been achieved. , 
Drummond advocates that 

The agencies will specify the kinds of evidence they will accept as indication 
that a pel son has attamed the compciencies described which arc believed 
ncccssaiy for a peisiin ti) play a specified role at a given level. Toi continuing 
progiam appioval. agencies will J esc ii be the nature and the extent of research 
ci>nducted to evaltiatc the validity of the performance criteria being applied tn 
connection with the listed eonipeteneies."* 

Some states have already accounted for several of the above factors. The 
1973 piogram approval standards in New York State require a list of com- 
O encies. relationships of the competencies to the role for which ccrtifica- 
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SmI ''■"'!"""'-"^.- ''-ssessDient techniques which are public and explicit, 
policies lor pre-mstruction assessment, and results of research to validate 

Tn??,'?'^'''?'''-'!' V^'""^?' has developed competency-based program 
ff f f r Tf"''- 'hat competencies are specific/ proce 

dures for deterni.ning when competency criteria have been met are' 
specified, procedures for dealing with individuals who do not meet per- 
lormance criteria are specified, and procedures for designating persons who 
have completed the program are specified, suns wno 

A second important area for any program is its purposes and goals. Under 
organization and administration of teacher education. NASDTEC standard 
.1 encompasses purposes and objectives. "These objectives should reflect 
the institution conception of the teacher's role and should be made explicit 
both in formal statements and in evidence of their practicul application as' 
teaching behavior,.-- NCATE maintains that objectives rS fo ''both 
Kofessional roles for which the preparation programs are designed and the 

Sr„""'h' TT' ''"'-'"^'^'■"8 of student-TeacheJs and 

inte ns should reflect a particular view of the teacher's role and should be 
used as evidencoihat explicit objectives are-being achieved. This could also 
apply to recent graduates of teacher preparation programs. If an institution 
states Its concepuon of the teacher's role, derives explicit objedtivcs from 
this, and tormulates possible expected teaching behaviors from the objec- 
tives, then this criterion can readily be evaluated, 
f . _ In competency-based teacner education, maintaining records and develop- 
.Hn .^l-n'^f"""' ^''t"" P'""ticularly pertinent problems. Management 
01 individuahrecords. the total program, and teaching resources are all sic- 
nilicant areas. Phe first area refers to keeping track of individual students as 
hey progress through the program. The second area encompasses articula- 
tion ol program elements to ensure factors such as appropriate sequence 
^I!II"'f!r?h"'^ unnecessary overlap, and developing cooperative arrange^ 
men -s for the es ablishment and maintenance of essential field experiences 
[he hin area relates to assembling, developing, and making available teach: 
■ ing resources related to the achievement of the specified objectives. In 
competency-based programs the necessary resources that must be made 
available to students are much greater than in traditional programs. Man- 
agement of resources appliss to both human and material components 

In relerence to management of individual records. NASDTEC standard 
- 4 -. requires that "It should be the responsibility of the college to maintain 
an adequate system of student personnel accounting, including a permanent 
cumulative record of each student enrolled."'* H<.Miidneni 
A program which is built around modules and is individualized in this 
respect must dev<>lop ways of indicating where each student is in the pro- 
gram the nuipber of modules completed, the completion time for each mod- 
' ; ^" individual has recycled on a module, and other 

m Ti' r •^'■,'-"0'"P«'«"cies are used as a basis fc - program, whether 
modules are developed or not. mechanisms for keeping records of com- 
petencies achieved by =n-Jividuals should be developed for certification pur- 
poses as well as for information for prospective employers and procram 
management In individualized and modular programs the completion of 
modules (achievement of objectives therein) are not tied to time constraints. 
When standard course time assignments are used in the registration proce- 
^ -lure, frequently "incompletes" or other such designations are necessitated 



for grading purposcb. Agreements with regibtrars or other structural ar- 
rangements mubt be dcvibed to accommodate this discrepant approach. 
Evaludlive criteria for competency -based programs should relate to this 
concern. 

The New York proce.s^ standards for pilot programs require that a man- 
agement s>stem must be established to provide continuous data for operat- 
ing and evaluating the program. A management system should also include 
melhv»ds of utilizing progiam iprocess)and student (product) evaluation as a 
mean.s of constructively changing the program. The regenerative nature of 
competency programs is frequently cited as an advantage of the approach. 
Woodruff rekties the concept of quality control to the management of the 
program. He advocates measurement of the product (competencies) which 
are derived from the objectives. He maintains that 

It the nica>urcmcnt«> wc take from our products are to mfiuence our program^, 
then we must have a >>>tem for feeding that mformation back mtu the pro- 
grams. The quality control function is feasible only in a syMem which i.s capa- 
ble of self correction. Such a system is, in etTect. a cybernetic system, whether 
a be . « . one teacher and his class, a whole teacher education program, or even 
an enure baccalaureate degree program.**' 

Drummond has made a similar recommendation in a list of criteria for 
program approval being developed in Florida 

The agencies will describe the arrangements made for. a) individualizing pro- 
grams b* providing feedback to the participants (trainees and trainers) abuut 
I heir performance, and d providing feedback to the agencies so that program 
change can occur. * ' 

Standard 2.6.3 applies to the service load of faculty. The service load 
includes many functions other than regular instruction and should be ac- 
counted for and credited to the individual faculty member. NCATE (2.3.1) 
specifies an accounting of all professional duties and activities of the fac- 
ulty in determining load."^'* including planning time. In programs based on 
modules, a great deal of time is needed to develop, field test, and revise 
every module. Faculty members should be provided ample time for this 
developmental process and this should be recognized as equivalent to other 
^ activities such as publications. 

Standard 2.6.3 also refers to research and writing as being credited to 
faculty load. Standard I.I suggests that "each state department supplement 
this evaluation process by fostering improvement in . . . stimulating re- 
search and inter-instilutional collaboration."'*' NCATE standard 5.3.1 asks 
What evidence indicates that the institution, has, or is engaged in, studies 
and*or research to improve its teacher education programs."*" One of the 
critical needs in a competency approach to teacher education is the valida- 
tion of competencies. Research is also needed on training materials and 
procedures related to the competencies. Colleges could provide faculty 
members with opportunities for research on their own programs as part of 
their ser vice load. Coll -ge classrooms and cooperating public schools should 
serve as field sites for research efforts. Certainly many opportunities could 
extsl for colleges to meet these accreditation standards and in some way 
become invul-cd in research efforts which would form the basis of and 
improve preparation programs. 

Perhaps the most frequently supported criterion for accreditation found in 
the literature * . ;he evaluation of graduates of a teacher education program. 
^^^'^ASDTEC standard 2.6.4, instruction, emphasizes that: 
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the institution will he expected to liirnish evidence that instruction is ev.lu ite,) 
systematically based on the pertbimance of its students 2 , he iSS 
and l<,u-r <,v members of the e<I„c,monal profession,.'^ 'nstitution 
Also, under the curriculum area, standard HI calls for 

systciiMtiL lollowup of graduates to determine the adequacy of their nren ir-»- 
tion ano their competence as public school teachers." ^ ^ 

NCATE takes a very strong position on this issue. 
NCATE standard 5.1 relates that 

the ultimate criterion forjudging a teacher education program is whether it 

t'vS SiTnl^nulf?;'"'"''";^^'-'"'" ""^ perforn eSc- 

V V ' foMimitted to the preparation of teachers encafes in svs- 
n.*- r"'""'^'he quality of its graduates and those persons ec- 

ommended for professional certification." Hi-'sunb rti. 

These standards further require that the institution is keeping abreast of new 
deyelopments .n the evaluation of teacher education graduates has data o" 
the: percentage o .eachers graduating from the institution du ing the las two 
years who actually entered teaching, and has information on charac e stC 
of graduates revealed from evaluators. Among other thingrNCrTE sned 
S ' r,Th;J;:m m""" °f ^™'---l'co.npetencTs\reScus: 
arvi'tiel"'" management, human interaction, and professional 

Cieiirly.the evaluation of graduates based on pre-determined competen- 

discussed accreditation criteria as well as this one. The concept of feedback 
ZZrV^" '^^"^ f™'" cvaimn\on of graduates also is 

Tc" mcanlt r '•^P'^'"-'^^ ^ff-'^'-e'y- In several ftates. he? is a 
re-ccrtincation process after entering the profession. A performance evalua- 
uonduring the first yean of teaching readilylends itself to he TpHcatl^n of 

£r.v-!?l^: t"r'''''"'""- ''^^''''^ °" competencies'Kachers 
being evaluated for permanent certification could be used as feedback for 
program improvement and offered as data for accreditat^n purposes P o 

fir-i^dt";;;?. ^'^'r^^Y-"^^^^^ -^o achieve peris ufi a. 
tion. ano wastage from the profession, (but accounting for variables such as 

TrLZ7l as measures of program 

In ciddition, competency evaluation during the initial years of leachin^ 

sc^ctlSr "i"f -«"-\°PP-'-ity to becom'e't'volvedt ' 
search ac ivities and follow-up studies on selected objectives. This would 
not only aid in determining effectiveness of inslructiona processes in cXe 
programs but also in determining retention of compe^nc es Val da ton 
studies of the competencies are also possible vaiiaation 
The elementary and secondary schools could utilize evaluation of com- 
rnservl!'^ "^'""^^ '""^ Weaknesses of individuals and d velop 

Srtnr^'"''",' systematically structured and individualized. Resea ch 
SmneVIn-i' f"''','^ '^^^^niques and relationships between 

One importiint point should be made at this time in relation to evaluation 
of programs through the evaluation of students in teacher educatf^and 
gradua es of these institutions. A recent conference on CBTE and esearch 
was held m Florida which included many of the top researchers in tK c^S 
^ 0 
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try The recommendation of this group was "Do not use student learning 
measures tor evaluating individual teachers/*^' A distinction was made be- 
iween using measures ot student gain as a \va> of validating an observational 
measure ot teacher competence in contrast to using student gam as a direct 
measure ot teacher competence. It has been fiequently stated that there are 
loo many factors and intervening variables to control in order to judge a 
leacherN competencies on the basis of student outcomes. This relationship 
can be employed as a learning device but used a.s an evaluative criterion is 
cautioned at this time, 

Turner has examined the issue of measuring the product of teacher educa- 
tion He has identified six criterion levels, the first of which is the most 
complex. 

1 Under criterhn le\d one information i.s collected on the behavior (per- 
formance) of the teacher in the classroom and also on the pupil out- 
comes which are associated with that performance. This Iwo-part ap- 
praisal of teacher performance is conducted over an extended period, 
probably two years (on a sampling basis). 

2 Criterion level (mo is the same as criterion level one except (he per- 
formance period is shorter. 

^ Under criterion level three information is collected on the behavior 
(performance) of the teacher in the classroom. (No pupil outcome data 
are collected). 

4 Under criterion lex el four information on teacher behavior (perfor- 
mance) IS collected in a restricted situation, such as a microteaching 
setting. 

^ Under criterion Uxil fixe infoimation on teacher behavior (perfor- 
mance) is collected in a smuilated situation (probably without live stu- 
dents), 

6 Under criterion lex el six information is collected on the teacher's un- 
derstanding of concepts, or principles germane to teaching. (The 
teacher does not actually demonstrate, but explains, answers questions 
on a test* or provides other appropriate evidence.)'-'^ 

A question related to this is to what extent should a teacher education 
institution be responsible for its graduates, for how many years and for what 
outcomes ' Criterion level three would ippearto be the most realistic and for 
the first few years of teaching only. 

Another interesting statement in NASDTEC standards provides for 
specification and demonstration of competencies. Standard 2.6 4 provides 
that ^'instructional procedures should incorporate ... an opportunity to 
demonstrate by appropriate evaluation any learning, competence or previ- 
ous experience however acquired. ^'^^ This would, of course, apply to the 
demonstration of teaching competencies. If a program has determined what 
It IS looking for. that is, has specified the necessary competencies, then 
evaluation of an individual's attainment of these is greatly facilitated. The 
equating of experiences becomes much more objective since it is the out- 
come of the experience that are important rather than the experience itself 
However one should not dismiss the unanticipated outcomes or those that 
are difficult to define, as these may be significant and by themselves make an 
experience valuable. 

The general standards for teaching majors in NASDTEC require that 
hach leaching major or Held or speciali/ation should be built on a clearly 



lorimilaied suicnicni of the compeienciej* needed by teachers in ihis area uf 
ihc public school curriculum These cumpeiencies should include the alliludeb, 
knowledge, understandings, and skills that are required, and the degree of 
expertise necessary for a beginning teacher.-** 

I ach teaching major or field of specialization should include provision for a 
systematic program of evaluation procedures to determine the degree of the 
student', attainment of teaching competencies. These evaluation procedures 
should serve as the basis for recommending him for the appropriate teacher 
ceriitlcatc.-'' 

As indicated in the beginning of this paper, the NASDTEC standards clearly 
support the defining of teacher competencies in teacher education programs. 
These competencies should be derived from a conceptual base and a clear 
statement of philosophy. 

Other issues have been iuenlified which relate specifically to 
competency based program.. .Among these are institutional commitment to 
the concept (as evidenced by resources, supportive statements, etc.), the 
design of instructional strategies to achieve competencies (including model 
performances or protocol materials) and others. As the concept and pro- 
grams are further refined, additional factors will become clear and others will 
become increasingly important. 
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CURRENT RESPONSES TO COMPETENCY- 
BASED.TEACHER EDUCATION 



Responses from the profej>sion in regard to competenc>-babed teacher 
education (CBTE) programs are di\eibe. It depends upon what article you 
are reading, what meeting you are t^ttending, or to whom >ou are talking. 
Some who respond positively in public are not nearly s*o positive in private, 
while there are those who respond positively in private, but who won't 
commit themselves openly. 

The extreme divergence in vies\s was pointed out in a recent issue of the 
Kappun where Rosner and Kay raise the question as to whether CBTE is 
really a %ignificant lever for educational reform or merely another govern- 
ment subsidized fad destined to failure.' 

A substantial number of supporters can be found for either of these posi- 
tions with a large group between these extremes who are looking, listening, 
and feeling their way in regard to their own position. Many institutions 
which accept the concept of CBTE seem to be waiting for more empirical 
evidence of its value, more opportunity to visit exemplary programs, and 
more time in order to make necessary change*> in their own organization that 
would be necessary for success to be enhanced. 

While many institutions are involved in the ^'wait-and-see" status, there is 
a growing number committed to CBTE and moving with deliberate speed to 
establish operational programs. 

Responses Support inf^ CBTE 

The issue of CBTE has focUsed a great deal of attention on teacher educa- 
tion recently. In a very short time the idea has grown from the concept level 
to a major movement across the country. It is one major educational move- 
ment that has de\cloped from ^'within'' the ranks of teacher education 
•rather than as a result of some outside influence. Most professional 
educators would agree that teacher education institutions need to make 
changes in order to improve their programs and CBTE has been visualized 
as a means to achieve needed reform. 

The movement to shift teacher education to CBTE and to utilize this 
^ipproach for certification of teachers began about five years ago. Since that 
time it has experienced tremendous growth. Responses to a questionnaire 
submitted to all fifty state departments of education by Melvin Villeme, of 
the Universit> of South Florida, indicated that eight stales were presently 
using some form of a compctency-bascd requirements. Twenty-two states 
indicated that they were planning to go to competency«based certification 
requirements Twenty two slates indicated that they had no plans for having 
competency based requirements. Many of these states'indicaled (hat they 
uere in the "stu^y** stage.- 

An immediate outcome of CBTE is the development of stronger relation- 
ships between colleges of education* public schools* and the organized pro- 
fession This is valuable in that such relations are more likely to result in the 




provision of the kinds of experiences that are needed for students to develop 
<■ competences m the -'real world" of the teather. It is not feasibfe to conduct 
the necessary experiences in the college classroom. This has been one of the 
■ c3 S h""l' of traditional teacher education progr;»ms. In order to over- 
come thii handicap dose cooperation will be invaluable 

nJn-,'r5?/.''''V'''''''''.''^["'^^'°" '^^^ Criticized for not successfully 
S'h 1- ^^''"' f'" -^'"^ ''^'"y classroom. The typical ap- 

proach of lecturing and giving verbal illustrations of effective teaching has 

stitu?bn?''T'!' ^^''^ P^°srams are in their infancy and in! 

stitutions are feeling their way. students in these programs express greater 
satisfaction with them than with traditional programs ^ 

the^r RTP ^•"'^^"'s react positively to 

the CBTE programs and felt their needs are met satisfactorily. The students 
t'hTs wSr competencies taught as first-year teachers and as a result of 
i,l^c tl graduates are much sought after by some school districts. 

^onf , ^^""m' J"'^^' ^^'^^ S^^'^"^'" 'heir program to be more 
se if-contident. adaptable student-centered, and better able to fulfill leader- 
ship roles than are graduates of other programs. These graduates over- 

TheS', 7"^"' "T'"" T ^^"^^ P^Srams are "not humanistic " 
They found faculty members to 6e interested in them as individuals con- 
cerned about their needs and-anxious to give individual attention ^ - ' 

e J?t!.m^'? Th'"''°''"f ^^'^^ P^S'"'"'' ^'""'"g activity and 
fhP m r T '^"'."^ something that they feel to be a positive force for 

the improvement of teacher education. Visits to these institutions make one 

L ""^V '^'J '^'"^ positive They 

exhibit a commitment abour them thai is not evident in many of the more 
traditiona teacher education programs. It seems obvious that CBTE is a 
movement powerful enough to make a difference in teaching education. 

Responses Opposing CBTE 

As is often the case, when something new and exciting comes along, there 
.s a tendency toward lumping all those who oppose it as ones who rdeJ! 
progress, oppose improvements, aew methods, etc. and this has been true to 
^ a degree in characterizing CBTE opponents. However, there is opposition 
for reasons considered to be valid. 

th™ ^'"".'^^ iiT''^^ ^^'^^ °" philosophical grounds and contends that 
the movemen will fractionate learning by breaking down teaching into too 
many bits and pieces, which when put together, will not equal the whole 
Other-, point out that pre-specified objectives limit the individual learners 
f.^Tl^h f?? '° °" "«^^o^"y defined program requirements. They 
danger " ^'"'''^'^ cduM person seems to be in 

hJi^'llh °PP°'"'°," '? '"Sarclto the la.k of a sound theoretical 

base^ Although hundreds of competencies are available many programs do 
not .'escribe how they were chosen. A common procedure used is soliciting 
suggestions from concerned parties and arriving at a list by concensus. •> This 
can nardly be considered a sound theoretical base. 
Objections are often submitted concerning the lack of research. Many feel 
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Cnlic^ believe thai CBTL is merelv iratibpobing one elobed b>blem to 
another new , but eqiiallv closed, j>>j>tem an J the> feel that the new b>btem ib 
J^i^l a^ likely tu perpetuate conformity as the old. The American AbbOciation 
of L nivcr.Mtv Profeb?>ofb at their national meeting adopted a resolution which 
stales Its contempt of current efforts bj various states to impose an exchu, 
sive, inflexible approach to teacher education, sUch as the competency, 
performance based teacher education and certification program, because 
they feel that the result constitutes a debasement of knowledge and 
learning.'*^ 

One primary difference between CBTE and traditional programs is that 
education courses have been replaced by learning modules. The argument 
points out that modularued instruvtion limits learning to a single format, 
also. 

William Drummond feels that most of the major controversies in the 
CBTE movement are and have been related to power-sharing. Will class- 
luom teacher unions make the important decisions? Will professors in edu- 
wational foundations no longer be needed? Will colleger of education have to 
move to off-campus centers?*^ Other.s fear a power move by the colleges of 
education and public schook over the academic community. All of these 
questions deal with the touchy problem of power-sharing. 

Along with this i^ the i.ssue of academic freedom. There are sornc who see 
the possibility of a threat to the professors' right to determine whaj and how 
they teach. This is especially threatening in states where CBTE is required 
for certification. 

Conclusion 

The CBTE movement has developed very rapidly and it remains to be 
seen if its potential is ever realized or if it is just another fad that will fade 
away with time. This brief survey obviously doesr^'t cover all of the re- 
sponses to CBTE across the nation, but there is evidence that it is an impor- 
tant issue in eduv.ation today an^ niahy institutions have made the decision 
that this IS the approach that they are committed to in educational reform. 
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ATE PUBLICATIONS LIST 

(1974 Prices Quoted) 

^7 Teacher Leadership, A Model for Change^Andrew S4 00 (861.27435) 
V, Winds of Change Teacher Education for the Open Area School^-Beaven. 
Binko, Gilstrap, M. Ishler, R. Ishler, iManoIakes, Ross, and Spodek 

$3,00(861-27423) 

I o Cope With The Current Guidelines and Attivities for Learning to Deal 
with Change-Martin $3,00 (861-2741 1) 

y4 Sludenls' Rights A Guide to the Rights of Children. Youth and Future 
I eachers— Haberman $2,50 («67-24492) 

^'^ Guiding Student Teaching Experiences in a Cooperative Structure— Kerber 
andProtheroe $2.50(867-24490) 
32 Teacher Preparation: Supervision and Perfprmance— Spajijer 

'52.50(867-24488) 

, Teachers Should be Human Too— Andrew $2.50 (867-24486) 

30 The Teaching Clinic: A Team Approach to the Improvement of 
leaching— Olsen, Barbour, and Michalak $1.25 (867-24484) 

2^ Teaching is Communicating: Nonverbal Language in the Classroom 
— Oailoway ^ $1.00(867-24482) 

I Guiding Student T.»aching Experiences— Milliard and Durrance 

$1.00(867-24466) 

RESEARCH BULLETINS (figure desigfiates RESEARCH BULLETIN 
number) 

12 -Mlernalive Approaches to Student Involvement in Teacher Education: 
Three Research Studies— Greenstein and Greenstein, Ahnell and Templeton, 
'^"'^^ , _ $2.25 (868-24470) 

II Guidelines for the Selection of Students into Programs of Teacher 
EJucalion— Haberman $IJ0 (868-24468) 
10 Interaction Analysis. Selected Papers—Furst, Sandefur and Bresslef. 
^"^^^'^^^ $1.50(868-24466) 
9 Microleaching: Selected Papers—Cooper and Allen, Schunk 

' 51.50(868-24464) 
K Simulation as an Instructional Alternate in Teaching Preparation 
-Cruickshank * $ , 05 (868-24462) 

C . 

COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 

Ne\v Directions in Certification— Andrews $L50 (861-24496) 

Performance-Based Certification of Sthool Personnel— Burdin and Reagan, 
"^^^^^'^^ $1.75 (861 24494) 

Teacher Education: Future Directions. Report of 1970 Conference 
Presentations— Lindsey. editor $4.00 (861-24492) 

Guidelines to Professional Extcllente in CiiniLal Experiences in Teaj:her Edu- 
cation. Position Paper 3 . $2.25 (861-24488) 
The College Supervisor Standards for Selcttion and Function. Position PapeV 
• $1.00(861-24464) 
The Study of Teaching— Corrigan. editor SI, 50 (861-24458) 
The Supervising Teacher. Standards for Selection and Function. Position 
^'^^^"^^^ -.v^ SI. 00(861-24456) 
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YEARBOOKS (figure designates YEARBOOK number) 

47th Internships in Teacher Education S4.75 (860-24468) 

45th Professional Growth In service of the Supervising Teacher 

$4.75 (860-24418) 

44th Theoretical Bases for Professional Laboratory Experiences in Teacher 
Education $3.50 (860-24416) 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

\n Annotated Bibliography on the Professional Education uf Teachers 

SI. 75— Print and non-print materials included (861-24476) 
An Annotated Bibliography on the Professional Education of Teachers 

$1.00(861-24462) 
College School-Community F'artnerships— McGeoch, editor (1970) 

$.50 (Number 2) (865-24486) 
The Professional Development of the Student of Teaching— Heidelbach, editor 
( 1970) $.50 (Number 1) (865-24484) 
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ABOUT ATE 

ATE IS 

• An organization for individuals who have a part or an interest in the professional, 
sociological, psychological, and personal growth and development of those who 
wi be or are teachers, incliidi9Q.those who represent public and private schools, 
colleges, and universities; professional associations and learned societies; and 
government agencies. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER EDliCATORS MEANS 

• involvement with professional colleagues who are dedicated to the concept of 
^education forjill children and youth and believe that the quality of that education 

depends in part upon the effectiveness of those who teach. 

The Association is further dedicated to the upgrading of teacher performance 
and believes that the quality of teacher education can be improved through the 
cooperative efforts of interested individuals. 

As stated in its constitution, the major purposes of ATE are: 

• To provide opportunities for the individual professional growth of all per- 
sons who are concerned with teacher education; and 

• To promote quality programs of teacher education. 

THE ASSOCIATION SEEKS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE PURPOSES THROUGH 

• Association sponsored conferences, workshops, clinics 

• Leadership training 

• Development of ethical standards 

• Appointment of special committees and commissions to explore current issues 

• Dissemination of research findings, information, and ideas through various com- 
>niunications media 

• Program development and research 

• Involvement in the development of state and national legislation, rules, and recu- 
lations ^ 

• Cooperation with related organizations, institutions, and agencies 

• Coordination of interorganizationai activities 

• Professional publications-newsletters, position papers, guidelines, bulletins, bib- 
liographies, research reports 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHER^EDUCATORS OFFERS YOU 

• The opportunity to participate in a coordinated national-state-local program of 
intormation and activities devoted to the concerns of teacher educators in schools, 
colleges and universities, and related organizations, institutions, and agencies. 

• A variety of publications which focus on specific and general issues and problems 
in all areas of teacher education--preservice study, practice teaching and intern- 
ship, and continuing professional development. 

• \ means for engaging in productive intra- and inter-organizational dialogue and 
collective action on important issues in teacher education. 

• The opportunity to establish lasting personal and professional friendships of un- 
usual variety and richness ATE members represent all levels of teacher education 
and Its administration from 50 states and several foreign countries 
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